





Masor-Gi aL Bensamin F. Buriuer, who 
likeness we offer our readers from the only known 
photograph in existence, s thus fur been the most 








the President's 


His energy, activity, 


since 


prominent volunteer ¢ 





proclamation of April 15. 
in opening a way of communica- 


cap il 


and perseveran 
tion with Washington, at a time when the 
scemed cut off by events at Baltimore, have becn 
well known to the public, th 
Administration the highest encomiums. 

Mr. Butler was born at Deerficld, Rockingham 
County, New Hampshire, in 1818, and is conse- 
quently forty-three years old. One of his ances- 
tors was a Cilley—one of 
the truest Revolutionary 
tock New England— 
ject of this 
was related to 


and have won from 








th inented Jonathan 
Cilley, who was killed in 
the duel with Graves of 
Kentucky Mr. Butler 
received his collegiate 


education at Waterville, 
Maine, where the Baptist 

1omination have a 
flourishing literary insti- 
tution. He studied law, 
ind took up his residence 
it Lowell, Massachusetts, 
distin- 
guished himself as an ad- 
in the courts of 
Middlesex County. His 
reputation was soon ex- 
tended to Boston, and 
he has long held a promi- 
sition in the Mas- 
bar, whether 
in the courts of the State 
or of the General Gov- 
ernment. As an advo- 
cate he is distinguished 
by the energy with which 
he devotes himself to his 
client, and by the strong, 
playful, and sometimes 
vehement language hurl- 
ed against opposing coun- 
sel. Many anecdotes are 
told of him in Massachu- 
illustrating what 
we have said. His forte 
is in the trial of cases. 
It is said that he has tried 
more jury cases for the 
last ter years than any 
other lawyer in the Unit 
ed States. 
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But aside from the law, 
he has on more than one 
occasion manifested cool- 
ness 
a 


and intrepidity un- 
rtrying cireumstanee 

As an instance of this we 
nay mention the 
orable incident which 


mem- 

















*k place in Lowell, 
Massa in 1856 
It was < x the Presi- 

ia Gantt al 
i tnfus Choate had 

& tl- 

t l 
to excess, 

is wild 
sm, as th 

rsv his 

juence; bt in the 

Ist of the applause, a 

ar was felt, a crash was 
heard ind everv face 

ve one turned pale as 
the ery went forth, ‘“* The 
fl is ng! The 
man whose cheek knew 
no pallor was General 
Butl r. Tle sprang up 

id calmed the fears of 


t multitud 
n that he 
nil the 


by telling 
did not ap- 
least danger; 
rchitect 


t } 


was 





esel but to allay any 
1¢ he would go 
architect and 

examine the building.— 
An immediate investi- 
gation showed that the 





MAJOR-GENERAL BENJ 


in the Year 1561, by Harper 4 


in the greatest possible danger, and 


g 
movement, a rush on the part of the 
issemblv, would result -in the slaughter of thou- 
sands. Forgetful of himself, he bravely pushed 
through the dense crowd. He did not shrick—he 
showed no marks of trepidation—but with a bland 


whispered a few apparently pleasant 
to Mr. Choate. Mr. Butler 
then turned to the audience, and, in a calm, clear 
voice, remarked: ‘* My friends, there is no present 
danger; but as the house is overcrowded, it will 
be better te quietly adjourn to the open air; and I 
therefore invite you to the front of the Merrimack 
The whole thing was accomplished in a 
It was only by Mr. Butler's self- 


countenan 





al words 


1 assuring 





Hlouse.” 
few moments. 
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)ffice of the District Court for the § 


Clerk's ¢ 


possession that the catastrophe was avoided On 
this occasion he showed more cool courage tl 

any battle will ever call into requisition. In the 
life of Mr. Gboate we find what the words were 


that blandly fell, sotto roce, from Mr. Butler, viz., 
Mr. Choate, [ must clear this house, 
all be in h—1 in five minutes!” 
He has always been a prominent politician of 


or we shall 


the extreme wing of the Democracy, and has been 
in a number of political positions in his adopted 
State. He member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives for the first time in 
1853, was a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention the same year, and was Senator for Mid- 
uJ In May, 1860, he was sena- 


ai 


was 


sex in 1859-'60. 
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torial delegate to the Democratic Convention in 
Charleston, and afterward at Baltimore. Ile sided 
with the Breckinridge faction, and upon his return 
home was nominated by that portion the Demo- 


cratic party candidate for Governor. He was one 
of the first to respond to the proclamation of Presi 

dent Lincoln calling 
quent services have made him, as 
as an energetic officer, dear to the loyal people of 

the United States 

We have heard it stated that Mr. Builer was a 
single man; but this is a mistake, for a number of 
years ago he married a daughter of Dr. Hildreth, 
of Lowell, and has a family of children. 

The correspondent of the //erald, wader date of 
May 15, thus described 
the performance of Gen- 
eral Butler in the war 
now begun: 

** General Butler, with 
a single Massachusetts 
regiment, the Eighth, 
marched from his owg 
State, through six other 
States, and into Mary- 
land, embarked on board 
a steamer, and landed in 
what was then consid 
ered the enemy's coun- 
try, and took pessession 
of Annapolis and held it. 

“The War Depart- 
ment, appreciating this 
bold movement, imme- 
diately created the new 
Department of Annapo- 
lis, which extended to 
within seven miles of the 
Federal capital, and also 
on the east included Bal- 
timore city, and made 
Gen. Butler commander 
of thesame. He proceed- 
ed to reconstruct 
motives, build bridges, 
and make railroads. He 
pushes on toward Balti- 
more, fortifies himself at 
the Relay House with 
the Sixth Massachusetts 
and Eighth New York 
regiments and Cook's 
Boston Battery, control- 
ling the great channel of 
communication between 
the rebels at Harper's 
Ferry and those in Bal- 
timore. He sends out his 
scouts, seizes the famous 
steam-gun and turhs it 
upon the and 
with the same Masseachu 
setts regiment that the 
rebels of Baltimore stoned 
three weeks previous, ac- 
companied by Cook's 
Boston Battery and the 
New York Eighth, he 
marches into Baltimore, 
fortifies himself upon the 
highest. point of land 
overlooking the whole 
city, i sues his proc lama- 
tion giving pretection to 
all loyalists, and an- 
nouncing his ultimatum 
to all traitors, seizes 
irms, arrests traitors, 
and marches through the 
streets escorted by the 
single company of the 
gallant Massachusetts 
Sixth, which received 
the severest treatment 
from the mob three weeks 
before. He does all this 
before the Penusylvania 
troops that were at Cock- 
eyville, within 15 miles 
of Baltimere three weeks 
ago, reach the city or af- 
ford him any support. 
This is history ; and tru- 
ly Gen. Butler has made 
a brilliant campaign. 

‘* The President, the 
Secretary of War, Gen- 
eral Scott, all appreciate 
the man, and acknow)- 
edge the services which 
nd the officers and 
men under him h ren- 
dered, and this — day 


for volunteers, and his subse- 


a patriotic and 


loco- 


enemy ; 


he 
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the President has promoted Brigadier- General 
Benjamin F. Butler, of Massachusetts, to be hence- 
forth a Major-General of the United States army. 
This is also history. All hail to Butler!” 

General Butier, at the hour we write, has just 
left Washington for Fortress Monroe, where he is 
to command 15,000 men against Virginia. 
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THE MIDNIGHT MARCH. 


Aut along the weary miles, 
Down throngh the dark defiles, 
Through the woods of pine and larch, 
Under niidright’s solemn arch, 
Came the heavy, sounding march 

Of the Seventh! 


Seouts out on either flank, 
Searching dose through dyke and bank, 
Sweeping with their restless eyes 
Every hoHow, cut, and rise, 
Guarding from the foe's surprise 
All the Seventh! 


Every pine-tree’s jagged limb 
In the black night looked grim; 
And each dense thicket’s shade 
Seemed to hold an ambuscade ; 
Yet no soldier was afraid 

‘ In the Seventh! 


Plod! pled! plod! plod! 
Over gravel, over sod, 
Over up-torn railroad tracks, 
With their bending, belted backs, 
Waiting—hoping vain attacks, 
Marched the Seventh! 


“Halt! Rest!” along the line; 
Down every man supine 
In the wet.gravel lay, 
Hugging with delight the clay, 
Longing for the light of day 

On the Seventh * 


‘Though the dark night was serene, 
Never foeman’s form was seen ; 
Thongh like flies they buzzed around, 
Haunting every shady ground, 
Fleeing at the slightest sound 

From the Seventh! 


So we marched till night was gone 
And the heavens were blessed with dawn; 
But History, with immortal hand, 
Must yet record how firm and grand 
Was that march through Maryland 
Of the Seventh! 


Camp Cameron, May 9, 1861. 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE WAR. 


\ TE have received the following letter from 
Kast Tennessee : 
* 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
Fast Tenyeseex, IJay 10, 1861, 

Autow me a few observations, intended to contribute to 
mt right the public mind upon the subject of the impend- 
ing war. 

First, A wat must be waged. It is inevitable. The 
unity of the Government must be maintained at every 
hazard. Its dignity must be upheld. Men must be 
tanglt—the whole American people must learn—that it 
is a fearful thing to rebel against the Government—that 
“the laws must abeolute'y be obeyed. ‘They nrust learn 
that while each American citizen is a sovereign, he is 
also a subject. He is a tovereign to make laws, and his 
prerogatives are perfect; but he is a cubject to obey those 
laws, and his subjection must be absolnte. And it is 
strange men can not see that the moment they cease to be 
obedient subjects to their own laws, they ceace also to be 
eovereigns. For what sort of sovereign is he whoce laws 
are not respected? But still above these considerations, 
if it is possible to rise above them, the Government mtist 
—— this war to restore the lost liberties of its citizens 
within the States whose free Governments have been sub- 
verted by the revolutionists. The loyal men of the re- 
volted States (so called) are entitled to the protection of 
their Government. I believe these loyal citizens consti- 
tute a majority of the people; but whether a majority or 
ininority, it is the duty of their Government to protect 
them from unlawful! usurpation and tyranny. <A necessity 
rests upon the Government to wage this war—else it too 
will be subverted, This revolution is 
and overbearing in the extreme. Its War 
even proclaims the purpose to plant its banner of ‘the 
stars and barx’ upou the dome of our national Capito 
and coolly threatens that it may yet float over the cicy o! 
Boston. This was before the promalgation of Liv.coln's 
first proclamatien, on the day on which Fort Sumter fell. 
‘That revolutionary Government secks, by means of pri- 
vateers, to destroy the commerce of the nation upon the 
high seas; and in fact it has been at war with the Gov- 
ernment almost from the day of Lincoln's eleetion—seizing 
upon its forts, arsenals, vessels of war, its treasure, and 
its public property generaily. With an insolent, pretens- 
ive talk of peace, *% has been practicing open war for 
months continually. , 

Secondly, The Government must take the aggressive (s0 
to speak); that is, it can not stand on the defensive, and 
permit the enactment on a grand natienal scale a the 
shameful farce of Fort Sumter—refraining from firing a 
By ibis . i ae mies it for ite own 
weak policy loyal citize: States 
which ftret “peceded” were left without peotieuee and 
a in their loyaity ; and thus eut off and neg- 
lected, they gradually acquiesced in the existing state of 
Mings, and came to regard the usurpation as thelr Goy- 
ymment, and their old Government as a foreign Power 
And to wash away the stain of “ Toryism,” many Union 
men enlisted in the armies which were being raived to war 
upon the Government of their fathers, And withont an 
activ@ war of protection loyal citizens must yield in all 
the revolting States, They have no arn, and no stand- 
ard to rally around. But, 

Thirdly, This war is no wat of the North agninst the 
South—no war of sections. It is a war of the whole Gov- 
ernment agninst an insurfection and usurpation in certain 
States. It is a war not to “ subjugate the South" or the 
Sonthern States, bat to liberate the citizens of those States 
from the military culjugation udder which they ars 
he usurgerion abd tetimidation it vere natire for'bldg 














thet it should be a war of rapine and confiscation. It is 
the war of the Jaw for its own enforcement revolu- 
tion; and if those whe wage such war s 


violate the law, ti ve plunged into revolution, and 
the law fs dest We loyal men of the South warn 
you to beware you let the hell-hounds of revolu- 


tion—from the vety depths of despair we warn you that 
you come not into this place of torment. Therefore, 
Fourthly, Let it be distinetly proclaimed by the Govern- 
ment, and by all loyal public journalists, that the nature 
of the war is to be such as I have set forth above; that 
the South is not to be subjugated, but liberated—not the 
black but the white race; that the old orJer of things is 
to be restored as it was; that the people are to be protect- 
ed from the udlawful violence of their u-urping tyrants, 
and te suffer no umlawful violence at the hands of their 
deliverers, Let the commanders of the advancing armies 
every where proclaim these things to the people: that they 
are called upon to submit, not to Lincoln or the North, but 
to the laws they themselves have made—to the govern- 
ment established by their fathers and perpetuated by them- 
selve:, And it will be found, az these things begin to be 
understood by a misguided and intimidated people, they 
will rally in thousands to the standard of the Government, 
and assist in restoring order. They will not only acqui- 
esce, but will actively assist in putting down the rebellion. 
In this section of Tennessee a large majority of the peo- 
ple are still true to the Union, and many pant for the op- 
portunity to take up arms against their oppressors. But 
they have no standard to rally around—no Government to 
throw its protecting shield over them: They have no 
arms, no sinews of war, n0 amnmunition, no organization. 
In other parts of the State thousands have been misled by 
false representations, sustained by quotations from violent 
Northern papers, and are now in arms against their own 
liberties, We have been all betrayed by traitorous Gov- 
ernors (except Houston, of Texas), and by perjured and 
terrorized legisiators, who, grasping the sword and purse, 
have put she people under a military despegism. 
Respectfully, 





Knox. 


These are brave and excellent words. We 
trust they do not come too late. There was a 
time when good Southern men might have stayed 
this rebellion and crushed secession, by pro- 
claiming boldly and loudly that ‘‘the unity of 
the Government must be maintained at every 
hazard,” that “the laws must absolutely be 
obeyed,” and that ‘the Government must take 
the aggressive” against rebels. Unhappily, in 
those days, conservative Southerners were spend- 
ing their strength in denouncing what they called 
“coercion” and “ fratricidal war.” Now the 
revolutionary wave has swept past them, and 
has left them on the bank, idly protesting 
against the laws of nature. 

What this war is going to be does not depend 
on what rebels want, or what Government 
wants, or what neutrals want. It must take 
its course and shape from influences and events 
beyond individual control. To attempt, at the 
present time, to fix its metes, bounds, and re- 
sults, is as futile as it would be to try to stake 
out the ground which would be overflowed if a 
levee on the Mississippi were suddenly destroy- 
ed. On one side the Government, on the other 
side the. rebels, have -their plan and policy by 
which they propose to abide. But the first red 
battle-field strewn with stark corpses will change 
the most deliberate of their preconceived pur- 
poses. Let us be rational beings, and remem- 
ber the lessons of history. The worst of war is 
not that some brave soldiers are killed, but that 
when it begins no one can tell where it will end, 
what direction it may take, and who may not 
fall victims to it. 

It was to the air of ‘‘God save the King” 
that the New York tea ship, in 1774, was sent 
to sea without breaking bulk, by a people un- 
consciously ripening for the war of Independence. 
But a few months before the execution of Louis 
XVI., M. Roland, the head of the revolutionists, 
addressed him in a famous letter: “You are 
deceived, Sire, when the nation is represented 
to you as hostile to the throne and to yourself. 
The people love the Revolution in you.” Nay, 
without traveling so far back, where can we fiid 
a more cogent argument against secession than 
the speech delivered to the Georgia Legislature, 
in December last, by Alexander IH. Stephens, 
now Viec-Vresident ‘ef the Southern Confeder- 
acy? Has history been written in vain, that 
people fancy this revolution of ours is going to 
pursue a straight, even, smooth course, and to 
end under the same programme, and the same 
principles as it begins ? 

We most sincerely hope our correspondent is 
right when he speaks of the Union strength in 
the Southern States. But it must be confessed 
that the North has suffered many disappoint- 
ments on this head. A month before Georgia 
seceded she was reported to be sound for the 
Union. Less than sixty ddys before Tennes- 
see went out she was stated to have given or 
20,000 votes majority against secession; now, 
Knoxville, the loyal city par excellence, feeds 
and houses secession troops 
Richmond. Virginia was relied on as safe till 
the very hour she seceded. Wheu such men as 
John Bell, W. C. Rives, and Henry W. Hilliard 
are in the ranks of the enemy, on whom can the 
North place their trust? If the Union men at 
the South had made one single fight—if in some 
fingle county, town, village, or plantation, even 
a score of men, brave as Sonthitrners are, had 
drawn trigger or unsheathed sword in defense 
of the old flag, it would have been easier than 
it is at present to have relied upon the co-oper- 
ation of Southern Unionists in the suppression 
of this most lamentable rebellion 

Still, for all this, we are convinced—and we 
rejoice in the conviction—that the Government 
cOmmences its work with the intention of pro- 
tecting property of all kinds, and of liberatin,z 
from a military despotism those Union-loving 
citizens of the South who have been so easily 
overpowered by the rebels. To what extent, or 
in what wey, events may modify this policy, our 
correspondent is as well able te-qpeeulate as we 
are, 
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themeelves | 


on their way to , 


| A CARD FROM MR. RUSSELL. 
Mr. W. H. Russetz, Correspondent of the 
London Times, publishes the following card in 


the Mobile Register : 
Mopite, May 13, 1861. 
To the Editor of the Mobile Register : 

Sir,—My attention has been called to a statement in 
Harper's Weekly, couched in the following words : 

‘The proprietors have dispatched an artist to the South 
in company with Mr. Russe.1, correspondent of the Lon- 

Times.” . 

In reference to that statement, I have to observe that 
my companions are two, viz.: Mr. Warp, a personal 
friend, who is kindvenough te act as my secretary and 
traveling comrade, and who has no connection whatever 
with any journal in the United or Confederate States, and 
Mr. Davis, a young artist, who is taking sketches for the 
illustrated London News, and who assures me that he is 
not by or connected with Harper's Weekly, al- 
thongh he formerly sent sketches to that periodical. 

My position is that of a neutral, and I am employed on 
a mission that requires the utzgost impartiality on my part, 
although I shall claim for myself the utmost freedom in 
the expression of my convictions and of my observations 
to the journal which I have the honor to serve. The ex- 
pression of these convictions agd observations, however, is 
meant only for England, and [I shall not permit the posi- 
tion I occupy to be abused under any circumstances what- 
ever by those who accompany - although I have every 
reason to believe that their good faith would render such 
a guarantee or assurance on my part unnecessary. 

I have only to say in addition that by this post I have 
forwarded to the paper in question a request that they in- 
sert my formal denial of the statement whieh has occa- 
sioned this communication. I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 
W. H. Russent, LL.D., 
Barrister at Law. 


We have not received the ‘‘ formal denial” 
to which Mr. Russevt alludes. But we owe it 
to ourselves to say that the Mr. Davis he men- 
tions is the special artist of L/arper’s Weekly, 
is traveling at our cost, and is not to opr knowl- 
edge drawing for the Jd/ustrated London News. 
We are sorry to add that we are informed Mr. 
Russetu was aware of these facts before he 
wrote the above letter. 





THs LOUNGES. 
ENGL AND A N ALLY. 


THERE need be no fear of the attitude of En- 
gland in this rebellion. She is in much more dan- 
ger from its success than from its failure. She 
wants cotton much, but she wants sound constitu- 
tional liberty more. If we could imagine this re- 
bellion successful, the inevitable consequent en- 
croachment upon liberty in England would pres- 
ently force the English to arms. The encroach- 
ment would proceed from precisely that Tory party 
which sympathizes with the insurrection in this 
country—not that it cares for one part of the coun- 
try more than another, but because all aristocra- 
cies are at heart united; because feudalism in En- 
gland sympathizes with feudalism in America; 
and because the triumph of the rebellion would be 
a desperate and fatal blow at the great cause of 
popular constitutional government forever. 

The people of England, however, see that the 
only conservative policy of their government is a 
popularly progressive policy, and they will insist 
upon that. They can not afford, for the sake of 
any particular commercial or manufacturing ad- 
vantage, to risk the demoralization that would fol- 
low a recognition of so wanton and causeless a re- 
bellion as ours. They see that if the Slave States 
should throw off the natjonal government, the cot- 
ton crop would be at the merey of a servile race, 
without any force adequate te its control, That 
race would be permanently inflamed by the rebel- 
hon, and by the neighborhood of the Canada line, 
suddenly brought southward. Any year the cot- 
ton crop might be destroyed, and England would 
have Jost both her cotton and the moral support 
of her sympathy with a free popular system. En- 
glish statesmengnight well wonder whether, in the 
present situation of European affairs, their country 
could sustain a stroke so deadly. 

Nor must the inspiration of a great national 
principle be forgotten. Great Britain has pro- 
nounced for individual liberty. Whoever touches 
her soil, if not branded with crime, raises his head 
to heaven as free as the Queen. A ministry which 
should propose to Parliament to recognize a rebel- 
lion which aimed to overthrow so beneficent a gov- 
ernment as ours for the purpose of extending and 
strengthening human slavery, would raise a storm 
in England that would hurl them from power and 
hiss them to eternal infamy. 

Let us have no fear of England. She has been 
always the ally of Christian civilization, and her 
soil the battle-field of constitutional liberty. What 
Madison said of the United States may be said of 
England and of the universal Saxon race, ‘ Their 
cause is the cause of human nature.” 





a 
A NATIONAL ITYMN. 

NATIONAL hymns are not made to order. They 
epring from the sudden inspiration of great emo- 
tions. But there can be no harm in asking every 
Lody who is now singing in obedience to those emo- 
tions to send their songs to a committee and Le 
paid for their trouble if the song chances to suit. 
The committee, probably, know about writing 
hymns to order, as well as any other gentlemen. 
They do not assume that they will receive the 
hymn that shall be adopted by the nation, and 
therefore they reserve the right of rejecting every 
thing, if nothing seems to be quite excellent enough. 

The Tribune makes two objections to the invita- 
tion of the committee. One, that a national hymn 
must be a war song, while the committee do not 
ask for a war song. The reply to this is that the 
committee evidently mean that they don’t want a 
mere slocan. Bat they intend, of course, a iymn 
which may be sung whether in or war by ev- 
ery loyal citizen. ‘God save the King” is nota war 
song in any exclusive sense, although it calls upon 
the Tord to scatter the King’s enenifes, It may 
“with cqutal fitness be sung eliher going inte Water- 
jes or at aceronation, Ltie of the eseence of a nae 

















tional hymn that it shall express fidelity to the fla 
at every cost. But it ig to be a song for peace ond 
war, not for a special campaign nor g single battle 
Fidelity to the flag at every cost is necessarily. to 

/use the objector’s phrase, “ battle to the innermost 
fibre.” 

The other objection of the Tribune is that the 
word in the call ‘‘ patriotic” is not definite, ‘Tyo. 
thirds of the country,” it says, “ will spit at any na- 
tional hymn which raises its lyrical orisons to the 
God of the oppressed and broken-hearted in bonds,” 
What then? The same people spit now at the 
Declaration of Independence. Is it any the less 
our great National manifest to the world? What 
is a patriotic hymn? It is a hymn which recites 
in inspired and majestic rhythm, the patriotic idea 
—the idea of the Patria, the country, And what 
is the American idea? Popular liberty—the lip. 
erty of the people. No American hymn can be, in 
any-just sense, patriotic, which does not express 
that sentiment. The 7ribune calls the Star-Span- 
gled Banner “splendid.” So it is, in idea. But 
what makes splendor? Certainly it is not its jaw- 
breaking lines. It is the chorus which expresses 
the aspiration of every loyal American heart. 
“The Star-Spangled Banner—O! long may it wave, 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave." 

Any truly patriotic national hymn is, of necessi- 
ty, the great peace song and the great war song of 
the nation. It fits every emotion of the national 
heart. It is the national heart-beat set to music. 
Don’t be afraid, Tribune. The heart of America 
beats with the love of liberty. Its national hymn 
must needs be the love song of liberty. The Con- 
tinental Congress, in resigning its functions, dedi- 
cated this nation to “liberty” and “the rights of 
human nature ;” and the people of the country ery 
Amen! : 

<td + Be 
SITTING ON GUNPOWDER. 

Tiere is great and natural horror expressed by 
many of the treasonable papers of those who would 
excite servile insurrections. 

Who is it, then, that is exciting servile insur- 
rection ? 

The rebellious citizens of the United States. 

In what way ? 

By taking up arms against the Government, and 
plunging into war. The slaves can not be kept 
ignorant of the war, and they will ask the occasion. 
They will learn that their masters are fighting 
against those whom they untruly and persistently 
call “ Abolitionists.” Is it not evident, then, that 
unless the slaves love slavery, they will fight 
against their masters in any way they can? And 
is he an inciter of servile insurrection who points 
out to the masters so palpable a fact? If a man 
sees a neighbor sitting upon a barrel of gunpowder 
and intently trying to strike a light by scraping a 
match upon the side of the barrel, is he such a 
diabolical fellow if he warns his neighbor that he 
runs great risk of blowing himself up ? 





ET TU! 

Turene were some of us who did not expect ever 
to hear Mr. Edward Everett mentioned with hatred 
Ly the Southern papers. But Mr. Everett, like 
every other patriotic American, stands under the 
sacred flag of his country, and welcomes battle 
rather than anarchy and dishonor. And the rebels 
do not spare him. ‘* You!” they shriek. “ You, 
who have eaten such quantities of Southern din- 
ner! You, who have basked in the sunshine of such 
a host of Southern eyes of the softer sex—do yo 
stand by the flag and the honor of your country ? 
Smooth areh-hypocrisy, thy name is Edward Lv- 
erett!” 

It is the ludicrous old stary. The dinner argu- 
ment is strong if you are hungry, but not otherwise. 
Southern dinners which have in times past been 
eaten by gentlemen from the North are not better, 
it is generally thought, than Northern dinners 
which have regaled the Southern palate. And if 
it be good logic that Mr. Everett must be a traitor 
to his country because he has eaten the dinners of 
men at the South who are now traitors, then Mr. 
Jefferson Davis should be the most loyal of citizens 
by reason of the excellent dinners he ate when he 
passed the summer in faithful Maine. There are 
probally degrees in this matter. If a Northern 
man has merely lunched or taken pot-luck, he is 
perhaps expected only to hold his tongue and not 
profess loyalty to his country. Dut if he has been 
the victim of a full-dress dinner, he must declare 
himself a full-blown traitor. 

From the incessant twaddle in treasonalJe papers 
about the enormity of any man who has enjoyed 
‘*Southern hospitality’? venturing to have his own 
opinions, it might be inferred that there had never 
been any ‘‘ Northern hospitality ;” and that when a 
loyal citizen has been invited to dine in the sunny 
clime of treason, it was expected that he woul:l eat 
his own manhood, conscience, patriotism, aid com- 
mon sense, 








CASUS BELLT. 

Ir a Senator of the@/nited States had said in 
his place, two years ago, that there seemed to be 
some lamentable misunderstanding, even involving 
civil war, between the Sepoys of India and the 
rest of the Byjtish empire, ke would have shown 
precisely the kind and extent of intelligence which 
Lord Malmesbury exhibited in the Englixh House 
of Peers when he alluded to the rebellion in this 
country. 

Andif the United States Government had grave- 
ly deliberated whether it would or would not treat 
the Sepoys as belligerents, it would have done what 
the rebels in this country suypesed the British 
Government would do. 

There is no such flagrant enuse of war between 
two Powers conceivable, as the recegnition by one 
of a rebellious party among the citizens of the other 
as an independent state. When that rebellious 
party has maintained itself for a reasonable period, 
atid has exhibited the capacity of fylflling the 
Functions ef a natiznal power, it will, of course, Le 
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; deration of consequences for other 
0 te ae whether they will acknow]- 
edge the new Government. But if any nation does 
so before the acknowledgment of the Government 
from which the new one is trying to separate, it 
undertakes a war with that Government. If the 
steamer which arrives on Saturday should bring 
the news that England had recognized the rebel- 
lion in this country, the steamer which leaves on 
Wednesday would carry instructions to Mr. Adams 
instantly to withdraw from the English Court ; 
and Great Britain would have to try her hand at 


thrashing us again. 





“OUR OWN.” 

cw, H. Russex., LL.D., Barrister at Law,” 
Pri a letter to the Mobile Register, in which be 
says that he shall claim for himself “ the utmost 
freedom in the expression of my convictions and 
of my observations in the journal which I have 
the honor to serve.” Mr. Russell may claim what 
he chooses. But if his ‘‘convictions and observa- 
tions” should Jead him to the conclusion that a re- 
bellion so wanton and wicked as this was never 
known, he should take good care that his amiable 
friends the rebels do not hear of it while he is still 
among them. Nothing but the imposing fact of 
an English fleet, and its unquestionable willingness 
to defend him as an English subject, would save 
him from the fate provided for all who do not treat 
a rebellion for the meanest of purposes as if it were 
a revolution for the highest. 

A GENTLEMAN OF ENTIRE RELIABILITY. 

Ir is to be hoped that the gentleman of entire 
reliability, who arrives every day from Virginia in 
Washington, will soon remain permanently in the 
capital, or make up his mind definitely as to the 
exact number of Southern troops he has seen or 
heard of. 

On Monday this entirely reliable gentleman ar- 
rives, having traveled through the whole length 
of Virginia, and reports fifty thousand men assem- 
bled at various points, and General Beauregard at 
Richmond. On Tuesday this indefatigable travel- 
er, who is perfectly reliable, has heard of the con- 
centration of immense bodies of men at Culpepper 
Court House, and he has authentic intelligence that 
Gen. Beauregard is in Montgomery. On Wednes- 
day the gentleman of entire reliability comes in 
at full speed, and perfectly fresh from Virginia, 
and has seen vast fiumbers of troops moving about, 
and has heard of the assembling of many thousands 
at Harper’s Ferry. On Thursday the inevitable 
gentleman of the highest character and credibility — 
in short, anentirely reliable person—estimates that 
there are about six thousand troops at Richmond, 
and two or three Southwestern and as many South- 
ern regiments, very hungry and furious somewhere 
in the State. And on Friday this invaluable gen- 
tleman arrives by the latest conveyance, and im- 
parts the most reliable information that there is an 
army of a hundred thousand men perfectly ap- 
pointed marching rapidly upon Washington. 

Now we submit that the gentleman of entire 

reliability, who has just arrived from Virginia, has 
fairly done his duty for the present campaign. 
* There is one moral to be drawn from his entirely 
reliable but utterly conflicting reports, and that is, 
that the enemy manage their movements with mas- 
terly secrecy, and that there is a large number of 
them in motion. Meanwhile, it is consoling to re- 
flect that the Commander-in-chief of the American 
army probably knows quite as much of the enemy’s 
foree and operations as the gentleman of entire 
reliability who communicates his startling intelli- 
gence to our amiable fellow-men, whose function in 
life it is to furnish us every morning with the most 
exciting dispatches, 











HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
A Fatar Mrsraxs.—Fool-hardy buffoons sometimes at- 
tempt too much. They risk their necks as extraordinary 
acrobats, and turn out to be mere tumblers. 








SCENE—A QUIET STREET. TIME, 9 r.x. 


gain! 
child quiet!" 


* VOICES OF OUR NIGHTS. 
SUBMITTED TO THE AMERICAN POET, BY MR. WRONG 
FELLO 


powerfitl 
Do oblige me, Maria, by keeping that 





w. 
I wearp the feline in the night 
Pad through the court and hall 


i! 
I saw the sable wretch in the moon's light 
Climb Mra. Coxe's wall! 


I felt her (that I did!—I'm sure I'm right!) 
Step o'er me just above; 

With shrill pathetic mewings through the night, 
As of a cat in love. 


I beard the sounds of passion and of fight, 
The caterwauling chimes, 

That fill each attic chamber in the night, 
Where some starved poet rhymes. 


My night-capped head in the coq) midnight air 
Sought vainly some repose; 

The echo of perpetual equalis rose there— 
From the new cistern rose. 


Peace! peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer! 
Descend, you green-eyed fright! 

I hate, while thus you screech, and spit, and swear, 
The cat-infeated night! 


NOT SO FAR OUT, AFTER ALL. 
Asked lately a young lady, “‘ Pray, dear Mr. Punch, as 
people say that you know every thing, can you tell me 
why the modern waltz is called the deuxtemps f" 
Replied the gentleman, ‘* Well, really, I scarce know if 





‘Tecan say; unless it is that, as a rule, the music plays in 


one time and the men dance in another." . 


Tue Wiscount’s Last.—When the Wiscount beet | the 
gratifying intelligence that no person had been or 
ie at the destruction of Fort Sumter, he exclaimed, 
with a tremendous giggle, ‘‘ Why, it was quite a piano- 
Sorte affair!” What on earth this means ly Knows. 


SCENE IN BROADWAY ON SUNDAY MORNING. 








RAILROAD WaaGeERy.—Waggs went to the station of one 
of our railroads the other evening, and finding the best 
carriage full. said, in a loud tone,“ Why, this carriage 

Of course these words caused a 1 
and Waggs took the best seat. Tho teuke ones 
In the midst of the indignation, the wag was 
questioned.—* You said this carriage wasn’t going ?"— 
** Well, it wasu't then,” replied Waggs; “but it is now,” 

A captain of a rifle company was guilty of an unheard- 
of on one very cold day recently. He actually 
marched men to the very brink of the canal, and then 
coolly commanded them to “ fall in.” 


A cooper, finding considerable difficulty in keeping one 
of the heads of & Cask he was finishing in its place, put his 
son inside to hold the head up. After completing the work 
mach to his as astonished to find his boy 
inside the cask, and without a possibility of getting out, 
except through the bung-hole. 


A reporter of experience gives the following instructions 
for makin ‘s way in a crowd: “Elevate your elbow 
high, and fring it down with great force upon the digest- 
ive apparatus of your neighbor. He will double up and 
yell, causing the gentleman in front of you to turn half 
way round to see what is the matter. Punch him in the 
same way, step on his foot, pass him, and continue the ap- 
plication until you have reached the desired point. It 
never fails,"* 


« Job printing !—Job printing !" exclaimed Mrs. Parting- 
ton, the other vee she peeped over her re the 
advertising a country paper. ‘Poor Job! they've 
kept him printing, week afier week, ever since I larnt to 
read; and if he wasn't the patientest man that ever was, 
he never could have stood it so long, no how." 

—— 
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* Colonel W. is a fine-lodking man, ain't he?" 4 
friend of ours, the other day. ‘* Yes," replied anofher; 
**I was taken for him once." “You! why, you're as 
ugly as sin!" “I don't care for that; I was taken for 
him H. indorsed his note, and was taken for him—by the 
sheriff.” 


The loveliest faces are to be seen by moonlight, when 
one sees half with the eye and half with the fancy. 


An Irishman, just from the sod, was eating some old 
cheese, when he found to his dismay that it contained liv- 
ing inhabitants. “Be jabers,"” said he, “does your chase 











Sunpay-Scnoot Tzacurr. “Oh, Johnny, I'm shocked 
to see you playing with your top. You should leave your 
toys at home on a Sunday!" 

Jounny (quick, but impudent). “Then why do you 
come out with your hoop?" 


=» -- 
THE GREATEST COQUETTE IN THE NATION. 

Of all the coqnettes that are found in our nation, 
There ts none that more cheats us than AN-ticipation; 
She coaxes and flatters with ———_ of gain; 
Then blasting our prospects, she fills us with pain; 
She wheedles all sexes, conditions, and ages, 
The grave and the gay, and the politic sages; 
The young and the old, the rich and the poor, 
All live on her smiles till she turns them out-door. 





In a recent trial in London George Cooper, the super- 
intendent of a fire station in Tooley Street, was asked by 
Mr. James, *“* How long was it before the engines began to 

lay f"* 
‘ Wrremes. I should say we were at work, Sir, within 
five minutes of being called. We don't call it play.” [A 


lai 
— Bramwewt. “I thought the playing of an 
engine was an expression well understood." 
Mr. E. James. ‘*I thought so, too. I thought the en- 
gines played while the fire was at work.” [Laughter.) 





Taste Tacrics.—Old Francis was a wag; and once, 
when carly pease were on the table, he emptied the con- 
tents of his snuff-box over them. ‘Francis, Francis {" 
they exclaimed, ‘what are you about ?"—‘I like them 
that way,” was the answer. He, of course, had the dish 
to himself, and when he had concluded, exclaimed, ** You 
thought it was snuff, did you? Nothing but black pep- 
per! 

The more checks a spendthrift receives, the faster he 
goes on. em 

“Batine” THE Horse.—A gentleman traveling in a 
one-horse trap chanced to stop at a small roadside inn, 
which rejoiced in the poasession of a very intelligent Irish 
hostler. Handing the reins to this worthy as he alighted, 
the traveler requested the man to “take his horse to the 
stable and bait him.”—“ Sure an I will, your honor," an- 
swered the Milesian, briskly, and away he went. In about 
half an hour the gentleman, having refreshed himself suffi- 
ciently, naturally concluded that his four-footed servant 
was in equally good care, and accordingly ordered his trap 
to the door. The horse was panting and trembling. 
** What's the matter with my“horse ?" asked the traveler. 
‘What have you been to him ?"—‘* Only what yer 
honor ordered me."—‘* He don’t look as if he had had any 
thing to eat."—‘'Is it ait your honor said?"—“ To be 
sure.”—‘* Sorra the word like it did yer honor say to me, 
More betcken your honor tould me to bate the beast, and 
not to ait him!”"—“ Why, yoo stupid rascal, what have 











you been doing ?"—‘' Och, I just tied him up to the stable 
with a halter, then out with me stick, and bate him till 
me arm was used out!" 





or 


SORT OF RIG ADVISABLE FOR VESSELS EMPLOYED IN THE CHASE OF SOUTHERN PRIVATEERA. 





in this country have childer ?" 


A cat caught a sparrow, and was about to devour it, but 
the sparrow said—** No gentleman eats till he washes his 
face." The cat, struck with this remark, set the sparrow 
per Tea began to wash his face with his paw, but the epar- 
row flew away. This vexed extremely, and he — 
** As long as I live I will eat and wash my face after- 
ward"—which all cats do even to this day. 


Sract Inrgrepnetation.—“ John, I am polng to church, 
and if it should rain, I wish you to come w ne umbrella 
for me; however, you need not come unless it should 
‘rain t."" The went, It {did rain, 
but John had gone to the other end of the town to see 

ry. is back with drenched garments 
and a look of implacable anger. ‘‘ John, John,” said he, 
“why didn’t you bring the umbrella ?"—' B , Sir,” 
replied John, ‘it rained slanting !” 














DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE FIRST FIGHT AT NORFOLK. 

Tne first fight in that quarter came off on Saturday aft- 
ernoon, between two United States vessels and the rebel 
battery at Sewall’s Point, in Hampton Roads, six miles 
from Old Point Comfort. The battery is still unfinished, 
and is the eighth and last of the works now mm the hands 
of the rebels, which defend the approaches to Norfolk,-and 
is regarded as a very important work of offense st the 
blockade of James Kiver, where there are now lying twen- 
ty prizes laden with tobacco, The United States steamer 
Star (fi rly the Monticello), commenced ans 
the fort at noon on Saturday with shell from the ten- 








immediately 
a heavy fire with her 82-pounders, 
who were commanded by a mount- 
She then hauled off, and proceeded to Wash- 
ington with dispatches by orders of Commodore String- 
ham. 
CAPTURE OF LIGHT-SUITS, 


The brilliant and successful feat by detachments of the 
Eighth and Thirteenth — now at the seat of war, 
in their expedition to the Ycomico River, and the recovery 
of the light-ships stolen by the revolutionists from the 
Chesapeake Bay, has been vermiy qipoutes, The Ycom- 
ico is a small river which rises in Sussex County, Dela- 
ware, and flows southwestward through Somerset County, 
Maryland, and empties into Flushing Bay, an arm of the 
Chesapeake, 

PRIZES OF WAR, 

Three prizes have been brought inte Philadelphia by 
the steam-tug Yankee. They were all schooners, laden 
with tobacco. Other prizes are said to be coming to New 
York. 


STATE OF AFFAIRS AT HARPER'S FERRY. 


tion would apply. 
there still more agreeable, the small-pox 
among them. A company of cavalry had left the Ferry 
and proceeded*to Martinsburgh, with the intention of 
keeping watch over the Union men there, and preventing 
their voting at the election which takes place on the 23d. 


FURTHER SEIZURES AT 8T, LOUIS. 


Further seizures were made last week at St. Louis, of 
two pieces of cannon, several hundred muskets and rifles, 
a nuinber of pistols, and a quantity of ammunition. The 
State tobacco warehouse has also been visited by the United 
States authorities, and a considerable quantity of arms 
and munitions were found there, is is now en- 
vironed by a line of military posts, extending from the 
river above to the river below—the object being to prevent 
the entry of any sece? - \ troops imto the city, and to as- 
sure the public peace. 

A detachment of Union volunteers was sent to Potosi, 
Missouri, from St. Louis, on Tuesday night, under the com- 
mand of Captain Cole, who placed sentinels entirely round 
the town, and in the morning captured the entire popula- 
tion. Those among them who were known to be Union 
men were of course immediately released, and about fifty 
of the secessionists were subsequently set at liberty on 
parole—their leaders being mayched to St. Louis as prison- 
ers of war and confined in the arsenal. A lead mannfac- 

ion of at Potosi, and about four 
were seized, 


ps inte’ 
wearing the dress and badges of the Army of the so-called 
Southern Confederacy, were ived there, and that 
main avenues in the camp were named after Davis 
Beau He cloees with 





, the announcement that 
shall consider it his duty to enforce the laws of the United 


States under all circumstances. There is but little doubt, 
from the nature of the seizures made at Camp Ji 
that an effort was soon to be made pesstgouate Seaton. 


to 
into secession. Large quantiiies of cannon, small-arms, 
and munitions of war were accumulated, which could have 
been intended fer no other purpora 
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CHARLESTON BLOCKADED. 

The port 3f Charleston is now under blockade, and no 
inward-bound vessels are allowed to pass the harriers of 
steam and iron which the Government have erected at 
the mouth of the harbor. We find in the Charleston pa- 
pers of the 13th and 14th accounts of the 
steam-frigate Niagara, the first of the fleet 
which had arrived there. On the 19th the British bark 
Hilga was refusgd entrance, and the British ships Mon- 
mouth and Gen. Parkville were also ordered off. Desmer 
British ship, the A and A, was pursued, but she 
to get into shoal water, where the Niagara could not 4 
low her, and the latter, under the supposition that she was 
aground, left the chase, and a eteam-tug from the city 
subsequently towed her up. The Susan G. Owens, and 
other outward-bound vessels were allowed to freely, 
and will be until the fifteen days allowed by Fa ramen of 
~~ he Naga have expired. 

he Niagara is since reported to have left Char! 
parts unknown. “i aertan Se 








A CALCIUM LIGHT For FORT MONROK, 
Information has been received that Professor Grant is 
about to leave this city in the steamer Coatzacoalcos for 
Fortress Monroe, for the purpose of placing one of his 
largest calcium lights upon that work. The reflector of 
the lamp will have a diameter ef three feet. 


ANOTHER SOUTHERN OUTRAGE, 

A telegram from Boston announces the sgrival there, 
on board the steam gun-boat Pembroke, from Fortress 
Monroe, of Captain Charles Gale, of the bark D. C. Price 
belonging in Cleveland, Ohio, and Captain Johnson, of 
the bark Jda, belonging in Boston. The former reports 
that his vessel was sunk by the rebels at Norfulk on the 
Sth inst., and besides losing his vessel, her cengo, and 
$8000 in specie, in all valued at $75,000, he was thrown 
into prison and kept there several daye. He finally made 
his escape with nine other persone, including his —_ 
ter, in a small boat, and reached the steam-frigate Min- 
nesota, Captain Johnson reports that Iiis bark, the Zda, 
po pen soothes > and ~~ having saved the 
c ecing shipped it to Norfolk, he then 
robed of every thing he possessed and fmapeleanel several 

aya, 

MORE MONEY WANTED AT MONTGOMERY. 

Among the bills passed by the Confederates at Mont- 
gomery, on Friday, was one authorizing the issue of 
— in bonds, payable in twenty years, at an in- 

not exceeding t per cent. per annum. In leu 
of $20,000,000 of this loan, however, the bill authorizes 
the issue of Treasury notes for that amount, of small de- 
nominations, to bear no interest. 
RICHMOND TO BE THE REBEL CAPITAL, 

The Montgomery Advertiser, which is recognized as the 
“organ” of Jeff Davis's Government, announces that the 

y tes have decided to remove their Capital te Rich- 
mond, It does not intimate, however, when the removal 
is to take place, 


TWO GREAT CAMPS. 
The Government has decided to estabiish two large 


camps on the French system, partly for instruction and 
for of a reserve force. The camps will con- 
sist of fifteen to twenty thousand men each. One 


will be formed at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, near the 
Maryland border, and the other in the vicinity of New 
Y most probably at Staten Island. The troops at Get- 
tysburg are designed for action on the Southern border 
when necessary, and those at Staten Island will be re- 
quired for coast service, to be used at any moment and at 
a pas So Seana my by For this Sa 
orders have ued for a transports to 

in readiness in the harbor. 


AID AND COMFORT. 

An important letter from Secretary Seward to J. G. 
Heineken has been published. It was written in enswer 
to a letter from Mr. Heineken, asking for Mr. Seward's 
reasons in writing for considering an acceptance of Goy- 
ernor Letcher's proposition to buy the steamships York- 
town and Jamestown, recently seized by his order, as an 
act of tréason. The Secretary holds that the receipt of 
money for the steamships, after they have been sei: 
would be to convert the unlawful eeizure into a sale; a 
to sell vessels to an enemy is to give aid and comfort, and 
therefore treason; and any pervon so offending would be 
brought to punishment by the Government. 


PERSONAL. 


General Cadwallader, of Philadelphia, who is about to 
take command of the Baltimore anf Annapolis department, 
in place of General Butler, promoted, is poseeeved of large 
property in Maryland, and is well known and much es- 
tcemed by the citizens of Kaltimore. 

The four regiments of Missouri Volunteers, of one of 
whieh Frank Lilair is Celonel, have been formed into a 
brigade, and Captain Lyon, who commanded them when 

ptured the & jon forces, has been clected Briga- 
dier-General. 


The wife of Lieutenant Slemmer isat Washington, where 
she receives * marked attention. 

Senator is very ill of typhoid fever; his condi- 
tion is still 1. 


Mr. Lincoln occupied himself one day leat week in mak- 
ing a personal reconnoitre on the banks of the Potomac. 
He visited Great Falls, sixteen miles above Wachington, 
croeeed the chain bridge, and paesed the pickets of the se- 
cessionists twiee without being recognized. 

P. Walker, Secretary of War, and Judah P. Ben- 





Leroy 
. jamin, Attorney-General, in Jeff Davis Cabinet are to 
c 


places. 

Un States Senator James A. Bayard, of Delaware, 
has writte. an address to the people of his State, in which 
he announces his intention to r , 

Colonel Vosburgh, commander of the New York Seventy- 
first Regiment, now st Washington, whose illness from 
hemorrhage of the lw has been before noted, died at 
the —— WwW on Monday morning. 

Koss of Baltimore, recently arrested on suspl- 
cion of treason, bd order of General Butler, wae yesterday 
discharged by order of the authorities at Washington. 


————— oe 


YOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
BRITISH OPINIONS ON OUR WAR. 

Tur affairs of America have again been discusced in the 
British House of Commons, with reference to the effect of 
the contemplated blockade of the Southern ports upon 
British interests. Lord John Russell, on the 4th, stated 
that all legal questions connected withthe sulject had 
been submitted to the Attorney-Generai, who not yet 
rendered his A fleet had been dispatched to 
watch the entire American coat, On the 6th, the opinion 
of the 





had 
rd to privateering, that 
Se Same Confederacy would have to be regarded as 


that their 
ville replied that such would be the natural result, of 
course. 
BRITISH PRIVATEERS. 
It was confidently believed, when the Persia left Li 
on the 11th inst., that letters es 


gcverpment ind raced rere! end tame 
t veneele had actually left Liverpool ei 


don, and 
these let! ers, 
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publish herewith, from a phot kindly 
sent us from Lowell, a Porrrair o1 LATE 
Mr. Lapp, who was murdered by the rowdies of 
Baltimore, on his passage through that city, on 
19th April. Our correspondent writes us: 
I Rit, May | 361 
Luther ¢ ford Ladd was born in Alexandria, New 
Hampehire, and on the 22d of last December seven 
teen years of ag When the ler came to I ell f 
troops to be in readine to march, he enlisted with tl 
City Guards, givin \ f g this company 
that he thought it t Hed out; an 
when the ord ‘ mia nds urged him 
not to go, but ply was, “I sh ) for my stars and 
rips i !* and with a brave heart he left his ma- 
chini tools and shouldered hi ket. Although | 
young, ‘ti id that he was a lover ical reading, 





and was well posted in our national 
Hoping that the inclosed will be of 
remain, your humble servant, 


some U 


A. Kimpaun. 


CHARLES 


OUR SOUTHERN PICTURES. 

We publish this week, from sketches by our } 
artist who is traveling with W. H. Russet, Esq., 
LL.D., Barrister at Law, Correspondent of the Lon- 
don Tuncs, three pictures of Montgomery, Alabama, 
and a couple of Fort Pulaski, Georgia, which pos- 
sess remarkable interest at the present time. Our 
artist writes us as follows respecting them: 





Monreomery, ALaBama, May ] 

It was about noon on May-day when we embarked 
the charming Florida steamer Tatnal/, under the guidance 
of her veteran commander the gallant ** Commodore " 
nall,"* whom a sense of duty to his native State has 
from the flag to which his bravery has added more than a 
blaze of glory. 

He was attended by a euite of officers and an escort of 
city notables, many of the former almost beardless yeuths 
from Annapolis, or Midshipmen of a year’s cruise. 
passed down between banks clad in reeds, the fringe of the | 
parapets within which the coy and sprouting rice now | 
woos and now repels the embraces of the river gods. 
had hardly scored three leagues when the word gyas passe 
for *‘refreshment without labor,’ and a charMing coll: 
tion, enlivened by merry chat, absorbed our attention un- | 
til the anchor dropped within a short pull of Fort Pulaski, 
when we were rowed ashore, landed at the wharf, and 
made our way to this admirable defense of the ** Queen of 
Georgia Waters,” of which the accompanying sketch will 
no doubt be of interest. 

The interior of the fort was even a more striking con- 
trast to the dilapidated and dismantled glories of Sumter 
than a wedding is to a wake. Several hundred newly- | 
gathered recruits, under the guidance of officers recently 
of the United States Army, were learning the noble art of 
war and fortification. ‘he fort, being tenanted by but a 
corporal's guard, was not prepared to ac these 
unwonted tx, whose tents were ged around two 
sides of the ramparts, and lent a picturesque and holiday 
costume to the scene, at variance with the martial prepa 
rations progressing on the sed -wall and in the casemates 
beneath. 

When the Georgian troops took possession of Pulaski not 
a gun was mounted, and there were few pieces of artillery 
they have received a barbette battery of heavy guus 





























gue 


















nee, 


from Virginia and other States, and have mounted them 
in numbers all around the parapet upon carriages of yellow 
pine h are large and strong as one could wish. I 
1m told that this wood, eo plentiful here, has never before 


The casemates were all in order, 
and two or 


pted to this use, 
ich contained a thirty-two pounder 
imbiads. 


e all named. 
1: * Beaureg 


‘ Lane,” * Twigg 





all,** * 


I 3 nd 


ard,” **Sumter,"’ ** Tatr 


»” ** Wigfall,” and others, 





a sketch of the Columbiad called after the gallant Commo- 
dore Tatnall, at the moment Mr. Ruasell (London 7'ines) 
was taking 


with his p 
**Tis well pointed,” s 
outer channel). ; 
tion, in event 
of iron favors 


cticed eye the range of the piece. 
id he (it being directed toward the 
e Commodore expressed his determina- | 
if an attack, to point the monster dispenser | 
with his own hand, Mr. Samuel Ward, of 



































New York, and Major Smith, C.S.A., are the other gents 
about the gun. Many of my old friends, who have served 
hearly their term at West Point—some with marked dis- 
tinction for ability—are here upon duty. A son of General 
Lane has command of General Columbiad Twige , anda 
son of General Twiggs does the honors for General Lane. 

I hope that no one will be rude enough to ay any thing— | 
a son of a g for instance 
After «an inspection of the fort we were summoned to 
collation No fficers’ mess, which was any thing 
but “short comm ,"' and far jollier than the meagre fare | 
that Major Anderson and his gallant few had to fight 1 pon. | 
rhe first sh rp engagement finished, the ominous pop and 
erack of *\ what-vou-know” we al to fill up. Then | 





the stories, bon mot, ete., 10st delightful vi-it 





to one of the finest forts in 
the country. It is much lar- 
ger than Sumter, and in a 
most perfect state of defense. 

We returned to Savan- 
nah in the cool of the even- 
ing, enjoying en route the 
glories of a Southern sun 
set; and as the boat came 
to her anchorage—within a 
couple of cables’ length of 
the yacht Camilla (Ameri 
ea), of which Captain Decri 
is uow the fortunate possess- 
we could not but regret 
that so pleasu 1 spent 
day had come to a close 

A word en passant of the 
Camilla. The Captain isa 
gentleman of independent 
fortune, with a most charm- 
ing wife and family, who 
with him sail from country 
to country in the yacht in 
{ somfortable and home- 
like a manner as one can 
well conceive of. Dui 
recent run from the Cape d 
Verdes the little vessel meade 
the distance of seven hun- 
dred miles in two days, thus 


! 
at 








more than retrieving the 
laurels she lost while in the 
hands of Commodore Ste- 
vens’s successor. She won 


a race at the Plymouth last 
full, which emboldened her 
present proprietor to chal- 
lenge all England for ¢ 
without finding a 

tor. The pride of } 
marine had lain neglected 
for years, and been suffered 








to go to decay tut ships, 
unlike mortals, can have 
their skeletons clothed in 
the new beauty of line and 
strength of skin; and the 


Camilla, having undergons 
tl ‘* Frankenstein” proc- 
ess, “*now walks the water 

¢ like a thing of life” again. 
Leaving Savannah, we 
. journeyed on to Montgome 
ry, which place just now is 











EER, KILEED AT BALTI- the quiet and peaceful capi 
tal of the Confederate States 
of America. 

rhe meetings of Congress are held with closed doors at 
present, as many subjects of importance mu t be discussed 

hout fear of what may be said being sent over tl 
country during the next hour. General Beauregard, also 
Governor Manning, and many others are in the city rhe 
lady of the President, Mrs. Davis, held a morning leré 
yesterday (the 7th), which was largely attended by 





many good people of this city. Among the stranger 

Russell, Mr. Samuel Ward, of New ¥ and Captain 
ri were received with mirke d attention 

A number of guns were fired as a salut 


wk, 


of honor to 








Tennessee and Arkansas when their secession became 
I send a sketch of the city (Montgomery) 1 the opp 
site bank of the Alabama r, which at this place is | 
haps an eighth of a mile in width, with a current of be 
tween four and five miles per hour. The Capitol edifice, ¢ 


you will see, is the cré 
commands a grace 
and wooded scene beneath 





wning object of the landscape, and 
nd extensive prospect of the fertile 
I have had a number of pleasant 
rambles into the neighbori untry, which is exceedingly 
rich and well cultivated n told that more than a third 
of the land last year planted with cotton is now in use for 
the cultivation of corn, which is already grown to the 
height of between two and three feet. The wheat will 
much of it be ready for harvest in a ght Straw 

berries are nearly gone, and the blackberr are to be had 
in great abundance. The President is busily engaged, and 
I am told works eighteen of the twenty-four hours; yet he 
looks, as usual, in good health. The hotels, when we ar- 
rived, crowded to excess, but the gentlemanly pro- 
prietors of the Exchange found room for us. Are not ho- 
tels and omnibuses much alike in their never being full? 
Exchange is the hotel of the city—the others being 
one-horse, and in some cases not that. 

To-morrow shall be en route for New Orleans. I 
must not omit to mention the recruiting with fife and 
drum. One day of my sojourn at this place was noisy with 
the stern entreaties of the drum and the persuasive whistle 

f the fife (and the next day the same); and weary at 
length with these appeals, to which I could not respond, I 
revenged myself for the annoyance by transferring to pa- 
per the instruments of torture sans substance. 

The truculent darkey in the centre, the punisher of the 
re base-drum, I fear will some day become so exasper- 
ated with not being able to accomplish his purpose (beat 
ing the head of the drum in, of course), that he will rest 
the object by the side of a house, and making a rush and 


















il, were 











butt, disappear. When this is to be done I am to be fore- 
warned, when I will forward sketches immediately. 
Treo, R. Davis 


THE MILITARY OCCUPATION OF 
BALTIMORE. 


WE mentioned in our last number that Balti- 
more had been occupied by the United States forces 
under General Butler, of the Massachusetts Volun- 
teers. We now publish on pages 344 and 345, froma 
photograph by Mr. Weaver, of Baltimore, a picture 
of the ENCAMPMENT OF GENERAL BuTLer’s Corps 
p'ARMEE ON FEDERAL HI.t, which the troops oc- 
cupied on 13th inst., having marched through part 
of the city of Baltimore to that point without mo- 
lestation. Our artist writes us as follows concern- 
ing his picture: 

Battimons, May 15, 1861 

Inclosed find photograph of Encampment of United States 
troops under command of General Butler on Federal Hill, 
opposite Baltimore City, or just across the Basin. Gen- 
eral Butler left the ny Hlouse with 1500 men, and 
reached here on evening of 13th, and the picture gives 
them as on the 14th inst. This place of encampment is 
much higher than the city, and overlooks the same. 
There is also from the same point a fine view down the 
river on the city side. The hill is almost perpendicular, 
and some 75 to 200 feet in height. You will perceive th 
hill is a peninsula, which runs down to Fort M‘Henry, 
which is about one mile below. 





HARPER'S 





PARSON BROWNLOW, OF TEN- 
NESSEE. 

We publish herewith a portraityof the famous 
Parson Brownlow, of Tennessee, who is now, with 
Senator Andrew Johnson, the leading champion of 
the Union in that State. The following sketch of 
Mr. Brownlow’s life has been prepared for us by a 

“friend of his. 

Winuiam G, Browntow was born in Wythe County, 
Virginia, August 5, 1505. His parents were poor, and 
died when he was about ten years old. They were both 
Virginians, and his father was a school-mate of General 
Houston, in: Rockbridge Gounty. After the death of his 
parents he lived with his mother’s relations, and was 
raised to hard labor until he was some eighteen years old, 
when he served a regular apprenticeship to the trade of a 


wuse-carpenters, 
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| _ His education was imperfect and irregular, even in those 
branches taught in the common-schools of the country. 
He entered the Traveling Ministry in 1826, at the regular 
session of the Holston Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, ana raveled ten years without intermission, 
and was a membe of the General Conference held in Phil- 
adelphia Ile was untiring in his energy, and availed 
him-elf of the advantages of the Methodist Itinerancy to 
study and improve his education, which he did in all the 
Englis 4 branches. 

Mr. Brownlow is about six feet high, and weighs about 
175 pounds; has had as fine a constitution as any man 
ever hed. He has no gray hairs in his head, and 
pass for a man of thirty-five years, He has had the stron- 
geat voice of any man in East Tennessee, where he has re 
sided for the last thirty years, and raised an interesting 
|} family He has been speaking all that time, taking a part 
| in all the controversies of the day. About eighteen month 
} ago his voice failed from an attack of bronchitis, and he 
put himself under the care of Professor Horace Green, of 


New York, who performed an operation on his throat, 
which has almost restored his voice. He now speaks very 
well for the space of one hour. 


is the author of several books; but the one which 
has had the largest run is one of over four hundred pages, 
being a vindication of the Methodist Church against the 
attacks of Rev. J. R. in Nashville. Brownlow’ 
work was published | 








Southern Methodist Publishing 
House, and something like 100,000 copies have been circu- 
lated in the South and West. It is a work of great sevef- 
ity, but of marked ability. 

In 1558 he was engaged in a debate upon the Slavery 
question, in Philadelphia, with the Rev. Mr. Prym, of New 
York, in which he defended the institution of Slavery with 
marked ability, exhibiting a fami acquaintance with 








the vexed question in afi its bearings. The debate, @ vol- 
ume of same four hundred pages, is for sale by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co 

Ife is known throughout the length and breadth of this 


Jand as the ** Fighting Parson;" but 
able, or more hi shly esteemed by his neighbor Few men 
are more charitable, and few, of his means- r he is not 
rich—give away as much in the course of a year. 
| He is quite a politician, though he has never been an 
| office-seeker « holder. He commeticed his polit- 
ical career in Tennessee in 1828, by espousing fhe cause 
John Quincy Adams as against Andrew Jackson, Me 
has been all his life, as he still is, an ardent Whig, and 
Clay and Webster were his standards of political ortho- 
His paper, the Knoxville Whig, which he has edit- 
ed for twenty-two years, has the largest circulation of any 
political paper in Tennessee, and exerts a controlling influ- 
ence in the politics of the State. He is a decided Union 
man, and battles with equal zeal and ability against th 
abolitioniem of the North and the disunion her of the 
@®Uotton States. He is now the independent candidate for 
Governor of Tennessee, which election comes off the first 
Thursday in August. His friends are numerous and de- 
to him, and his enemies are not a few in number, 
and very bitter 


no man is more pence- 





r 








in office 


of 


} doxy. 














THE CABINET AT MONTGOM- 
ERY. 

WE publish on page 340, from photographs made 
at Washington and at Montgomery, and forwarded 
to us by our correspondent Mr, Davis, now travel- 
ing with W. H. Russe.x, Esq., LL.D., Barrister 
at Law, Correspondent of the London Times, a group 
of portraits of the Cabinet at Montgomery 

The President and Vice-President, Messrs. Davis 
and Stephens, we have heretofore given; their por- 
traits and biographies will be found at length in 
No. 217 of the Weekly. The following sketches 
will introduce the members of the Southern Cab- 
inet to our readers : 





ROBERT TOOMBS, SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Hon. Robert Toombs was born in Wilkes county, Geor- 
gia, July 2, 1810. Commencing his collegiate life at the 
University of Georgia, he subsequently went North, and 
graduated at Union College, Schenectady, New York. In 
1536 he served as a captain of volunteers in the Creek war, 
In the next year he was elected to the Legislature, and 
since that time has been constantly in public life as repre- 
sentative and United States Senator. In the late move- 
ment of Georgia he has been active and potential in the 
cause of secession. He has been called to a post of great 
importance—one which will serve to display all his merits 
as a statesman. 


WILLIAN G. BROWNLOW, OF 


| 
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C. 8. MEMMINGER, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 


There are few men in the South who are more tom 
tent, in point of ability and business capacity, to adminis 
ter the Department of the Treasury wnder tl>s Government 
of the Confederate States than Mr. Memminger. Possessed 
of a high order of intellect, a student, learned and full of 
resources a8 an accomplished advocate, he is eminently a 
man of facts and details, 

LEROY POPE WALKER, SECRETARY OF WAR, 

llon. Leroy Pope Walker is a lawyer of Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, a native of that county (Madison), and about forty- 
five year He is the eldest son of the late Major 
Walke 1 one of a family distinguished for talent and 
intluence ) of his brothers are Llon, Perey Walker, 
» recently represented th« 

lion. Judg 


f age 
of age. 





in 8 ima, and was for several sessions Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the State. He hus been a 
consistent Democrat of the State Rights echool. For the 
last ten years he has been located in Huntsville, and has 
the repu m of being the k lawyer, and, next to 





Demucrat of North Alabama, 
preparation of his cause 
aguent lu presentir 
enunently eucce 


Clay, the lea 





Careful in 
| and clear, concise, logical, and 
them before court, he is said to be 


an ful practitioner. For the last three 





years he has been conspicu in his denunciation of eqnat- 
ter sovere ix y In the Alabama Democratic Conv ention, 
whic h took ground aguinst it, and sent a delegation to 
Charleston to carry out her instructed opposition, Mr. 
Walker's influence was marked. He was one of the dele- 
gation sent to Charleston, and exerted himself in reristing 
the compromises offered, 
JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
The Hon. J. P. Benjamin, of Louisiana, Attorney-Gen- 
' distinguished as one of the profoundest jurists and 





most accomplished advocates in the country. He fs of 
» old line of Whig class of State Rights politidians, and 
recent speeches in the United States Senate won for 
him unive iration. No selection could have been 
made for 4 neral .of the Confederate States 
which wouk erally esteemed appropriate, 





STEPHEN M. MALLORY, SECKI rAgy OF THE 
NAVY. 

Mr. Mallory 

erate States, was for many 


the Secretary of the Navy of the Confed- 
yes Senator of the United 
States from Florida, and occupied the important poet of 
Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affair Ue took a 
very active interest in the construction of the new sloops 
of war, and was lirgely inet:umental in fortifying and 
improving the harbor of Pensacola—the bert in the Gulf, 
Mr. Mallory’s experience will be of service to tie Confed- 
erates should they ever have 2 navy 





re a 





JOUN H. RI POSTMASTER-GENERATL, 


Mr. Reagan has never been prominent in national pol- 
itics, though he served some years in Cong . His 
functions as Postmaster-General in the Seceded States 
have thus far been a sinecure, as the mails are still car- 
ried by the United State 


AGAN, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
——— 
BIG GUNS. 
To the Editor of H inpe r’s Weekly 
New York, April 11, 1861, 
In a recent issue you had an article on “ Big 
Guns,” in which you stafed the one described was 
the largest in the world. 
Please read the inclosed, and oblige 
Prairie HowirzEr. 

“India was not behind in the weapons of war. The 
Damask sword-blades of Googerat, Wootz stcel, are superior 
to any thing Europe can boast of, and deemed so excellent 
in England that they are used entirely for surgical instru 
mente. 

“Their cannon are the wonder of all who have seen 
them. The celebrated ones at Dacca, Moorshedabad, Agra, 
and Bujapore, were of fifteen, eighteen, twenty-three, and 
thirty inches’ bore, weighing from eleven to forty tons, 
and throwing shot from four hundred-weight toa ton and 
a half.""\—Ine.anp's Wall Street to Cashmere, p. 623. 
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A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF SOCIETY—A Jvuventte Party, 3 TILL 7. 
1\%} three till seven does not describe the time 
of life of the company, but indicates the 
hours at which the party begins and ends, 
Children nowadays are invited ‘‘ out” very soon 
after they come into the world; and to say that 
youth and beauty at the age of three years is com- 
monly seen at a juvenile party would be to give a 
very faint idea of the truth. 
and in the horizontal or re¢umbent stage of their 
dear little existences, before they have reached the 
perpendicular and toddling period ; and the conse- 
quence is, that portions of the company are carried 
into the assembly by processions of nursery-maids, 
in whose arms they repose, staring about with 
great intelligence, but quite unconscious of the na- 
ture of the proceedings, and dressed in the height 
of the fashion—for their time of life—bless them ! 
The little boys at first are shy and awkward, 
and eye one another with half curious, half pugna- 
cious looks, uncertain whether to make friends or 
to plunge at once into violent personal encounters 


























Babies are invited ; 
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and desperate trials of strength. The little girls 
are more dignitied and self-possessed, but slightly 
overwhelmed with the extent and oppressed with 
a sense of the magnificence of their attire. 


Of all living things, the wisest is surely a cer- 
tain type of a little girl just before reaching the 
recognized age of reason, and a long way off from 
what are called years of discretion ; she is so sens- 
ible, so sedate, so useful, so every thing that is 
proper; always thinking of others, never of her- 
self; can direct, instruct, or advise any number of 
brothers, or manage the most complicated howse- 
hold affuirs, and, in short, seems by instinct to be- 
long to the governing classes. In humble life, she 
is seen in the street followed by a troop of young- 
sters, carrying in her arms the baby, who is a boy 
rather bigger than herself, and it is a fine sight to 
see how she manceuvres the whole regiment of 
them over a dangerous crossing. Among the la- 
dies, she is generally seen with her needle’ or her 
book, very quiet, a little apart from the hum of 
visitors in the drawing-room or the roar of nurs- 
eries up stairs. Common-sense and prudence are 











A JUVENILE PARTY—3 TILL 7. 















——— 


her most prominent characteristics; and in all af. 
fairs of life, my belief is she is qualified to give the 
very best advice. At the juvenile party she js 
seen enjoying herself in her steady way—dancing 
or playing, with a kind of sober merriment ; an 
enemy to every thing rough or boisterous, and al- 
ways keeping*an eye on her younger brothers and 
sisters. What would mothers do without her, | 
wonder? j 

The accompanying drawing is designed to show 
a children’s party at that advanced period of the 
entertainment when the stiffness and the coyness, 
and the prigg and the pomp of the earlier part of 
the afternodf has given way, in most cases, to the 
high spirits and demonstrative behavior of the 
natural juvenile. The sports and pastimes are 
raging, so togspeak, and may Le said to include 
daneing, and eating and drinking, blindman’'s-buff 
(rocking) horse exercise, and music on the penny 
trumpet; besides playing at soldiers and Noah's 
ark (with all the latest) improvements), fighting, 
flirtation, Jack-in-the-box, and no end of other 
games, sentimental conversation, and sleep! Ay, 
oh! to think of the improvement in the manufic- 
ture of tes since the days when I played at Noali's 
ark! An what other direction has civilization pro- 
gressed at*such a rate as in that art which once 
upon a time represented the inhabitants of the ark 
with: a uniform and artless simplicity — all the 
quadrupeds supported by four perfectly straight 
pieces of wood by way of legs, the body being a 
shapeless block, and every bird and beast, without 
exception, decorated on its outsid@ with round 
spots of vermilion color of about the size of a six- 
pence. While now what a change! The most 
lovely lions, tigers, and giraffes; with coats of 
such a delightful fluffy texture ; their forms mod- 
eled with a pre-Raphaelite attention to detail ; out- 
sides that might challenge the criticism of a Land- 
seer; the inside constructed, I have no doubt, on 
principles that would be approved by Prof. Owen. 

As I have endeavored with my pencil to show a 
few of the varieties to be seen on these occasions, 
to attempt here any thing like a list or elaborate 
description of the company would Le as a twice- 
told tale, and perhapstedious. A very few *' repre- 
sentative” juveniles may, however, be pointed out 
as certain to be found at every party, and among 
them the young lady who considers herself no 
longer a juvenile, is not yet “‘ out,” so just conde- 
scends to come, and conducts herself with great 
dignity, unbends so far as to dance with the little 
people, and is kind to ‘‘the children.” There is 
the good-natured boy, whose great delight is danc- 
ing with all the smallest of the little ones, helping 
them through the intricate figures of a quadrille or 
country dance, or saving them from being swamped 
by impetuous waltzers of larger growths. It is 
pleasant to see him bent double in the endeavor to 
reach his partner, while that little fairy with an 
effort stretches forth her two hands to his, and 
dances away by means of a series of jumps, regard- 
less of time, or space, or collisions with other 
couples, or bumpings up against the spectators. 
And the performance must be attended with dan- 
gers, the young idea being prone to shoot out its 
legs every way, for well do 1 remember how once 
on asking a little fellow, after a general engage- 
ment of this kind, how he liked it, his saying, ‘I 
enjoyed myself very much, but I am full of kicks.” 
Then there is the proud puss who does not consider 
that either the family or years of the little boy who 
humbly asks if ‘he may have the pleasure,” en- 
title him to that distinction, so is engaged, or not 
going to dance this time—a boy in a jacket, indeed ! 
Somewhat similar things have happened at parties 
not juvenile ; only in after-life it is not often want 
of years that is objected to in a partner. ‘Then 
there is that good-for-nothing boy, who is so care- 
less and slovenly in his dress, and so odd in his 
ways, and not like other boys, and does not care 
for play, and won't dance, can’t learn easily, yet is 
fond of reading, and pores over books or a curious 
mechanical contrivance, in the most absurd way 
possible, for hours. He is like a fish out of water 
at a party, is considered rather a failure by his 
family and friends—and perhaps will some day 
turn out a great genius, and discover or invent 
something that will astonish or delight the world. 

And ghere is the clever rude boy who makes 
faces, and is very funny, and plays practical jokes, 
and is the terror of the timid ones, And there is 
the mischievous young gentleman with the large 
organ of destructiveness, who has great natural 
gifts, of a kind that display themselves in the 
breaking of windows, taking toys to pieces, tearing 
his own and every body else’s clothes, and upset- 
ting every article sufficiently handy for the pw- 
pose that comes within his reach. For about three 
seconds after some great act of destruction he looks 
very penitent, but he instantly begins again, and 
fortunate is the party in which only one specimen 
of this genus is found. 

But if some are troublesome and riotous, and 
others begin to display precocious symptoms of 
vanity, many others are charming in their looks 
and little ways, and perhaps the society and con- 
versation of babies the most delightful of all. 
When I get over the first feeling of shyness in the 
presence of a strange infant, and when presuming 
so far as to venture to offer my hand find that it is 
not only taken but shaken, it is more gratifying 
than the notice of the finest lady in the land—of 
fashion. ‘The process is this: you hold out a in- 
ger, the first, and. it is instantly clutched by the 
whole four beautiful little chubby fingers and a 
thumb of the other party, which close tightly round 
your one finger with an intensity of friendliness 
and confidence rare in after-life, and which is ac- 
companied by a look of such happiness, and so 
straightforward and honest, and unselfish, that the 
recollection of it is a joy forever afterward. 

Emboldened by the feeling of intimacy thus es- 
tablished, one may sometimes go so far as to thrust 
a finger gently into the centre of its cheek (a very 
young baby may be called ‘‘ it”); and if it is not 
offended by this familiarity, the whole face becomes 
dimpled over with the most beautiful smiles, the 





raeuth, the eyes, the cheeks, the chin—the whole 
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TRAVELING WITH Mr, Rossecy.—[Ser Pager M41.] 























FORT PULASKI, SAVANNAH RIVER, GEORGIA.—Skercnuep ry ovr SreciaL Arist, 
face becomes radiant with the brightest and most | fer more variety, but to me it appears very expres- | selves of it. Heretofore the Kentucky Banks have | companie hat participated in the fight were Com- 
sunshiny laughter. At the same moment a sud- | sive—as far as it goes; and if it is not very witt | stood very well pany C, Mechanic Phalanx of Lowell, Company 
den kick out of a little foot, in the direction of one’s | or very learned, or particularly wise; on the other | J, Light Infantry ot awrence, Company D, City 
~~ - waistcoat, the baby being in the arms of a nurse | hand, there is no effort at display; it is not ill-na- = Guards of Lowell, and Company L, Light Infantry 
ef course, shows a natural jollity and disposition at | tured, or self-sufficient, or pretentious, or vulgar rHE FIGHT AT RALTIMORI from Stoneham. There are eleven companies com- 
that early age to poke people in the ribs, Then | or silly; and I prefer it to much of the talk thatis | 7 pianos ‘ : g prising the regiment; but seven of them, together 
the mouth struggles into the position usually em- | heard in ‘ society.” To the Editor of Harper's Weekly : with all the regimental officers, had passed through 
ployed in whistling, but the result is more in the wee " ~ Wasntneton, D. C. April 20, 1861. and were on the opposite side of the city—a tile i 
nature of crowing. I don’t think it possible to ex- In a late issue of your valuable sheet you are | and a half from the fight; and in fact knew no : 
press the sound by any combination of letters at a” In reference to an article in our issue of May laboring under a mistake in making the statement | thing of it until the four companies in questica rh 
my command, so won't attempt it. The conversa- | 11, we are reminded by many correspondents in | that the Acton Company was engaged in the fight | fought their way through the mob and rejoined a Hi 
tion does not go much beyond this, and there may | Kentucky that the Banks of that State have not at Baltimore on the 19th inst. The whole of the | them. This you may rely on as being a correct ; 
be some who would object to it on the ground of suspended. The Act authorizing their suspension | Sixth regiment of the Massachusetts volunteer | statement of the case. F 
want of point; others I can fancy saying they pre- | has passed, but they have not yet availed them- | militia was not engaged in the fight. The only Yours, ete. Cc. P.L My } 
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MR, RUSSELL, CORRESPONDENT OF THE LONDON “TIMES,” COM. TATNALL, MAJOR SMITH, AND MR. WARD INSPECTING THE 10-INCH COLUMBIAD AT FORT PULASKL by 


SKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, TRAVELING WiTH Mr, RussEtt,—{Sex Pace 341.) if 
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THE MILITARY OCCUPATION OF BALTIMORE—MAJOR-GENERAL BUTLER’S ENCAMPS 














R500 A YEAR CITY OF MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA.—Drawy by our SPECIAL AMVIST TRAVEL! 
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BIST TRAVELING wiiu W. IL. Rvssers, LL.D.—[Sre Pace 341.] 
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COMMANDING THE ROAD TO HARPER'S “ERRY, NEAR THE RELAY HOUSE—BUILT BY LIEUTENANT W. H. M‘CARTNEY, BOSTON LIGHT ARTILLERY 
[Skercuep ry our Sprcra ARTIST. ] 
the Felay House, on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- These fortifications were erected, and are manned 
by the Massachusetts volunteer artillery —a gallant 


road, was the condition precedent to the occupation 
and useful body of men. 


SAND-BAG BATTERY, 
cial artist, pictures of th’ BATTERIES ERECTED ON 
THE BALTIMORE AND RTO RAILROAD BY THE 

of Baltimore. 


Usivep Srares Votunreers. The occupation of 





BATTERIES. 


RELAY-HOUSE 


44 
yviln, irom § 


We publish here 





AY ( SS “Fy 
/ pres 12 ¢) 
4s “A 4 

THE LOUGQUET BATTERY, COMMANDING iHE BRIDGE AT THE RELAY HOUSE, LIEUTENANT JOSIAH PORTER, BOSTON LIGHT ARTILLERY, COMMANDING. 





[SKETCHED BY OUR SpacraL Artist.) 
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OUR ARMY AT 
WASHINGTON. 


We publish on this 
page two more illustra- 
tions of our army at 
Washington—one rep- 
resenting the gallant 7" 
RuopE ISLANDERS 
“BUNKING” IN THE 
Parent Orrice, the 
other the QUARTERS 
or THE SIXTY-NINTH | 





(Irisu) Recimenr in 
the Georgetown Col- 


mM 


lege. Neversince Amer- | 
ican inventive genius ii 


was first aroused did } 
the Patent Office con- ! } 
| 
tain such remarkable | 
models of American 
manufacture as those | 
which now sleep three 
deep in “ bunks” spread | 
along the edge of the 
cabinets; and to those || 
students of mechanism | | 
| 
| 
| 


resort to the Patent Of 

fice to work out unfin- 
ished problems and 
botch great inventions, 
the presence of the Hl 
sturdy Rhode Island- Hy 
ers, and the stacks of = | 
eloquent muskets pre- : 
sent a novel and a 


who have been wont to | 


Hit} 
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startling scene. 
With regard to the : } 
Sixty-ninth the Wash- = 

















inzton Republican says : 
‘* We paid a visit to this 
regiment, who are quar- 
tered in Georgetown 
College, yesterday, and 

















found the men all busy 
in the variouse duties 

pertaining to military 

life. They are all in 

fine spirits, and seem to 

enjoy the soldier's life amazingly, although many 
of them are getting impatient, and wish to be of 
to some fighting region. ‘The grounds exhibit 
quite a busy scene, the men in companies and 
squads learning the use of their arms. Several 
companies were also in the distant portion of the 
grounds engaged in target firing, and exercising 
in loading and firing. The targets were general- 
ly brought in completely riddled, and the firing 
by company was executed with the greatest pre- 
cision. Several officers of the army, lately gradu- 
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SLEEPING-BUNKS OF 








THE FIRST RMODE ISLAND REGIMENT, AT THE PATENT OFFICE, WASHINGTON. ¢ 


[SkEeTcHED By ovr SrectAL ARtIsT. } 


ated from West Point, are constantly employed in 
instructing the men inthe use of their arms, which 
they are beginning to handle like regulars. The 
hours of drill are 9} a.m. and 2} p.m. for compa- 
ny, and at 4 o’clock the regimental review takes 
place. The officers of the Catholic Church near 
the college have placed it at the disposal of the 
regiment, and the chaplain, the Rev. Father Moo- 
ney, Officiates before the regiment every Sabbath 
morning at 9 o’clock. The citizens of the neigh- 
borhood speak in the highest terms of the conduct 


Hi ty 


Vo 





of the men, and Colonel Corcoran may well be 
proud of the good name the regiment. has earned, 

The New York 7'imes c@respondent writes of 
the 69th: “The parade of the 69th to-day was 
very fine. The regiment was very full, over one 
thousand men being in the ranks. Colonel Cor- 
coran exercised his men in battalion drill, bayo- 
net charges in double quick time, in hollow square, 
ete. Toward the close the music of a band was 
heard, and the gates being opened, the 5th Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment marched in and saluted the 
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69th. After the usnal 
cdbrtesies the Massa- 
chusetts and New York 
regiments were brought 

in line on opposite sides 

= of the square, and they 
cheered each other most 
lustily. It was an ex- 
citing scene to see the 
AAA Puritan New Englana- 
, ers and Catholic Irish- 
| men thus fraternizing. 

IF After the drill the offi- 

I cers of the two regi- 

tents had a friendly 

" glass of wine and a 


| . ‘ . 
Led most cordial réunion. 


“General Runyon 

and staff, of the New 

Jersey Brigade, also 

, visited the 69th, and 

partook of the hospital- 

ities of Colonel Corco- 

ran and Father Moo- 

ney. General Runyon, 

in response to a senti- 

ment offered by Father 

Mooney, made an elo- 

quent and patriotic ad- 
dress, 

“It is a noticeable 
fact that the first inter- 
change of military cour- 
tesies was between Col. 
onel Vosburgh, of the 
American 71st, and Col- 
onel Corcoran, of the 
= Trish 69th. The com- 
= mon danger appears 
= to have made native 
and foreigners common 
friends,”’ 

The same _ writer 
speaks of the Rhode 
Islanders : 

“ The Rhode Island Rey- 
iment is quartered at the 
Patent Office. They had 
service in the large hail of 
the Patent-Office building 
: yesterday at 10} o'clock. 
The drums beat to musrer the men, and while the may- 
nificent band whieh accompanies this regiment made the 
lofty halls ring with its enchanting music, the wen, silent- 
ly and with measured tread, formed on each vide of the 
wide marble columns, near a temporary desk which was 
to serve as a pulpit. The officers stood near, uncovered, 
among them Governor Sprague, a young man abont 28 or 
30 years, with a pale, delicate, but firm face. It war a 
solemn scene, as I closed my eyes for a moment and list- 
ened to the grand music that resounded through the large 
building, and the even tread of that large body of silent 
men on the marble floors of the wide hall. The sermon, 
by the Rev. Mr. Woodbury, of Rhode Island, was appro- 





priate and very fine.” 
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QUARTERS OF THE SIXTY-NINTH (IRISH) REGIMENT NEW YORK STATE MILITIA, AT GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, D. C.—[Skercaxp pr ota Sreciar Autie.{ 
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OUR ARMY AT ALBANY. 


Tue accompanying illustrations will introduce 
the reader to the ALBANY Armory, the head-quar- 
ters of our State army in that section of the State. 
Here, since the Presid€nt’s proclamation, large 
bodies of men have been constantly engaged in 
close drili, and here the Military Board concentrates 
its efforts in endeavoring to fit them out. 

Our second picture represents the drumming out 
of two soldiers who refused to take the oath. They 
were stripped of their arms, a white feather stuck 
over each ear, and they were marched out of the 
Armory grounds with the drums playing the Rogue’s 
March. Crowds of people assembled to see them 
undergo the degrading penance. 








suk ARMORY Ai 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
I. 
'T.s five yeara ago, I was playing 
At pool, as he doubled me in, 
I remember Fred Lushington saying, 
** Yes, nice little girl, but m tin.” 


“Oh! such a sweet net was she spreading 
To catch me." He stroked his mustache. 

“I'd have ask'd you to dance at my wedding, 
But I beat a retreat in quick march.” 

“I'd no thought at her feelings of hurting, 
But the thing began awkward to grow; 

If I did pass the limits of flirting, 
It was down in the country, you know." 

‘So, said Frederick, ‘fearing extraction 
Of what this all meant by papa, 

I fled, leaving no ground for an action." 
And laughed, as he lit his cigar. 





ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


IT. 
Poor innocent fool! she is reading 
What he wrote in her album that day, 
The verse of a false-hearted pleading, 
Inscribed **To the bright eyes of May.” 
She rises; the light low is burning; 
She walks to the window; no moon; 
All starless the dark night is turning, 
In silence, the point of its noon. 
Hark! listen! in sobs of wild passion, 
Goes forth on the blackness her cry; 
Like rain drops, they heavily flash on 
The stream of the hour flowing by. 
Her dark hair all flowing around her, 
Her face hidden in her white hands, 
In a trance of dull sorrow, thus found her 
Dawn, winterly lighting the lands. 





ni. 
Did she die? Not all; sme has married 
Since then Sir Actwon de Vere, 
And the thrust of that sorrow has parried 
With a fool and ten thousand a year. 


I met her, as lovely as ever, 
'Tis what bring all this back, yesterday, 
Fred was there, looking out for the Trevon 
He bowed, as he pass'd on his bay. 
And though in the Row that’s culled Rotten, 
Such feelings, of course, have no place, 
I thought she had not quite forgotten, 
By the flush, as she mov'd, on her face. 
Lang Syne and the sketching: together, 
Beneath the cool rustle of leaves, 
Whence oft, in the rich autumn weather, 
They wander'd away to the sheaves. 
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DRUMMING OUL ALBANY VOLUNIEELS WHO REFUSED TO TAKE THE OATH.—{Faom a Saurcu Mave oy THB Sror.] 
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June 1, 1861.] 
THE FIGHT AT SAINT 
LOUIS. 


We mentioned in the last number of 
Harper's Weekly that a second encoun- 
ter had taken place between the troops 
and the mob at St. Louis. We now pub- 
lish two illustrations of the event, from 
sketches by Mr. M. Hastings, of St. 
Louis, [he tragedy was thus described 
by a spectator : 

* «+ About six o'clock (on 11th) a large 
body of Home Guards entered the city 
through Fifth Street from the Arsenal, 
where they had been enlisted during 
the day, and furnished with arms. On 
reaching Walnut Street the troops turn- 
ed westward, a large crowd lining the 
pavement to witness their progress. 
At the corner of Fifth Street parties 
among the spectators began hooting, 
hissing, and otherwise abusing the com- 
panies as they passed, and a boy about 
fourteen years old discharged a pistol 
into their ranks. Part of the rear com- 
pany immediately turned and fired 
upon the crowd, and the whole column 
was instantly in confusion, breaking 
their ranks and discharging their mus- 
kets down their own line and among 
the people on the sidewalks. The shower 
of balls for a few minutes was terrible, 
and bullets flying in every direction, en- 
tering the doors and windows of pri- 
vate residences, breaking shutters, and 
smashing bricks in the third story. 

“The utmost confusion and conster- 
nation prevailed, spectators fleeing in 
all directions, and but for the random 
firing of the troops scores of people must 
have been killed. As most of the firing 
was directed down their own ranks the 
troops suffered most severely, four of 
their number being instantly killed and 
several wounded. 

‘‘Immense crowds of people filled 
the streets after the occurrence. The 
most intense indignation was ex’ cessed 
against the Germans. Mayor Taylor addressed 
the excited crowd and induced them to disperse 
under the promise that no further violence should 
be done. The city was comparatively quiet dur- 
ing the evening and night, a heavy rain preventing 
the assembling of large crowds.” 

The following account of the affair is from the 
St. Louis Republican of May 12: ‘ Another act in 
the terrible drama of blood that opened so fearfully 
on Friday, was enacted last evening, and six more 
victims were added to the already sad list of dead. 
Two scenes of blood so close together, and so fright- 
ful in their results, have seldom before plunged a 
city into mourning. At about half past five o'clock 
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in the evening a large body of the German Home 
Guards entered the city through Fifth Street, from 
the arsenal, where they had been enlisted during 
the day and furnished with arms. Large crowds 
collected to witness their march, and they passed 
unmolested along until they reached Walnut, when 
they turned up that street and proceeded westward. 
Large crowds were collected on these corners, who 
hooted and hissed as the companies passed, and one 
man standing on the steps of the church fired a re- 
volver into the ranks. A soldier fell dead, when 
two more shots were fired from the windows of a 
house near by. At this time the head of the col- 
umn, which reached as far as Seventh, suddenly 











UNITED STATES VOLUNTEERS ATTACKED BY THE 
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CORNER SCENE DURING THE EXCITEMENT AT ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI.—[Sxercnep sy M. Hastinas, Esq. ] 


turned, and, leveling their rifles, fired down the 
street, and promiscuously among the spectators 
who lined the pavement. Shooting as they did 
directly toward their own rear ranks, they killed 
some of their men as well as those composing the 
crowd. The shower of bullets was for a moment 
terrible, and the only wonder is that more lives 
were not lost. The missiles of lead entered the 
windows and perforated the doors of private resi- 
dences, tearing the ceilings and throwing splinters 
in every direction. The house of Mr. Mathews 
was entered by three bullets, and Mr. Mathews’s 
daughter was struck slightly by a spent ball. On 
the street the scene presented as the soldiers moved 
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off was sad indeed. Six men lay dead 
at different points, and several were 
wounded and shrieking with pain upon 
the pavements. The dead carte—which 
have become familiar vehicles since the 
scenes of the last two days—were soon 
engaged in removing the corpses from 
the ground. The wounded were carried 
to the Health Office. Four of the men 
killed were members of the regiment, 
and two were citizens. Last night the 
former had not been recognized. Jerry 
Switzelan, an engineer on the river, was 
passing by the door of Mr. H. Glover's 
residence, on Seventh Street, next to 
Walnut, when a ball struck him in the 
head} and scattered his brains over the 
door and walls. A pool of blood marked 
the spot where he fell, after his body 
had been removed. Jeremiah Godfrey, 
a hired man of Mr. Cozzens, County 
Surveyor, was working in the yard of 
Mr. Cozzens at the time of the occur- 
rence. While stooping over, in the act 
of fastening some flowers to a frame, 
three soldiers entered the gate, and ap- 
proaching within the yard, fired three 
shots into his body. Fortunately, none 
of them were fatal, being al! flesh 
wounds. The family witnessed the af- 
fair, and says that the man had not 
been out of the yard, and was unaware 
-of the approach of his assailants until 
stricken down by their bullets. -Charles 
H. Woodward, a clerk in Pomeroy & 
Benton's store, was shot in the shoul- 
der, and will have to have his entire 
arm amputated. He was carried iato 
the residence of Mr. Mathews and kind- 
ly cared for. James F. Welsh, living 
at No. 189 Wash Street, between Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth streets, was shot 
through the foot. Michael Davy, re- 
siding between O’Fallen and Cass Ave- 
nue and Sixth and Seventh, received a 
«ball through the ankle, and amputa- 
tion will be necessary. John Nelus 
was wounded in the cheek. Several 
others were injured slightly. The houses on 
the right side of Walnut, from Fifth to Seventh, 
| were considerably injured by bullets, and the in- 
| mates in several cases had very narrow escapes. 
| At a late hour in the night the bodies of John Gab- 
nin, whose brother keeps a livery-stable on Market 
| Street, William Cody, a book-peddler, from New 
Orleans, and John Dick, a German soldier, were 
recognized among the dead. mense crowds of 
people filled the streets after The occurrence, and 
the whole city presented a scene of excitement sel- 
| dom witnessed. Mayor Taylor made an address 
to the people from the steps of the church on Fifth 
and Walnut streets.” e 











MOB, CORNER OF FIFTH AND WALNUT STREETS, ST, LOUIS, MISSOURI.—{Sxercuyp sy M. Hasrtxos, Esq.) 
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CAIRO CITY 


Camp Defiance and its environs 
Drawn by Samud Caldwell 
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HE CAMP AT CAIRO, ILLINOIS. 


THe sccompanying plan of the Camp OF THE 
Ustre» Srates Voucxreers at Carro, Inu- 
_ at the Junction of the Ohio and the Missis- 

ti Rivers, will enable our readers to realize the 
hange which has lately taken place in that well- 


knuwa spot. Two camps have been established 
ear the junction of the rivers —Camp Defiance, 
near the river bank; and Camp Smith, a short 
listance further north. 


A correspondent yes us concerning Camp De- 
he Camp is now in an unfinished cond.don. Im- 
ments are, howerer, rapidly ing on; and in the 
cour fa week or +o it will presept a good and com- 
fortable appearance. A line of “s are posted along 
the Levee, on the Miseissippi < twenty miles up 
the Levee. All boats are stopy da strict search 
made, ani all articles destined for t} 
overuauled and “halted.” There are D 
1 here now, with about thirty or forty pieces of artil- 
ler: Six forty-pounders arrived this as. Colonel B 
M. Prenti«« was yesterday electel Brigadier-General, and 
is already in command cf the canip. 

We think that, with the present force, thie polnt can be 
held egainst all that can be brought against it. A sece:- 
joniet has been arrested, and is now in the guard-houee. 
ile was acting the part of spy, and will probably be 
hung. In haste, yours truly, Cc, D. Inves. 
Came Deriance, Catno, lit., Mey 16, 1861 




















The Chicago Tribune says: 

At the present time fully five thousand men are eoncen- 
trated in and about Cairo. They are constantly drilled 
and instructed in the duties of a soldier's life, and have al- 
ready attained en efficiency which is truly astonishing. 
On Priday Sit, General Prevtizs had the different regi- 
mente drawn up in tine for review, and required them to 
be put through a long series of military evolutions. The 
manner in which the whole force acquitted itself would 
have reflected no discredit upon veterana, 

In addition to the large body of infaatry stationed at 
this point. there is also a strong and efficient corps posted 
along the banks ef the Ohio and Missisippi, and having, 
in addition, the mouth of the Ohiv under the fire of their 
guns. Several pleces of very heavy ordnance were lately 
rent from Pittsburgh, and by this time have been placed in 
peifion. The artillery, in point of efficiency, are quite 
up to the infantry. They are hourly practiced with their 
gan-, and many of them have already become ex pert mark 
ilueti 

General Prentiss, who is in command of the forces, is an 
officer of much experience, and well qualified for the posi- 
tion he fill, He is a cool, prudent, unostentatious gentle- 
man: not likely to undertake any thing rash, nor to fail in 
any thing that he does undertake. He commands the full 
coufidence of the troops, and we doubt very much if a bet- 
ter choice could have been made. 

The trovps are all in good health, and in the best of 
spirits. The most thorough discipline is cheerfully sub- 
initted ta Comfprtable quarters are being provided, and 
each day brings large supplies to minister to their wants 
and happiness. Out of so large a force, but twenty-three 
men are reported upon the eick list. Suitable buildings 
for hospital accommodations have been erected under the 
eltperintendence of Dr. Sim, Brigade Surgeon, who, with 
hit assistant, Dr. Haven, also of Chicavo, is unremitting 
in hi. attention upon the favalids 

The military editor of the Chicago Post tells us: 
nly be attacked in three way2. First, by 
whing on the river, which could bo 
u in thirty sceonds apiece by the guns 
s mode of attack, therefore, ‘is the least 
vatteries trom the Kentueky and 
> Kentucky shora for some distance 

ver is vary low and swampy, rendering battery 
ratious difficult. The Missouri shore is different. Bat. 
teries could be advanced to the water's edge at Bird's 
Point, and the camp could be shelled, and rifled cannoa 
would soon cut away the present levee sufficiently to flood 
the camp and tie town. This latter dauger is to be pro- 
vided against by rendering the outer face of the terse 
preof against shot.of all kinds. And it is altogether prob- 
able that the rebels would find th: erection of batteries un- 
der the fire of shot amd sliells from this point no very 
agreeable occupation. 

The third and only other mode of attack would be to 
land troop=, from the rivers above thie point, ent off the 
railway communication in the rear and besieze the place 
by Iand. But ail such troops would have to come down 
the Mississippi or the Oitio, a+ they could never pass here 
in their way up, and it is execedingly improbalde that 
any foree, unless aided by traitorous citizens, could suc. 
ceed in «nch a2 movement. Prudential motives, neverthe- 
less, suggest that the means of communication in the rear 
of Cairo should be guarded with great vigilance, and strict 
watch should be kept upon al whe are known of suepected 
to be traitom. This it at present and doubtless will con- 
tinue te be done. The Iilincis Ceateal Rallway, the only 
means of transit through the almost impenctrablé awamp 
that enviroas this place, witl be prétected fom traitors 
wherever they may rezide. With this opem, fifty thon- 
taud meu, if needed, may be thrown into Cairo within 
Wwenty Nour hours after the place is measnccd 















GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


A NOVEL 
sy CHARLES DICKENS. 


Splendidly Mlustrated by John McLenan. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

War should I pause to ask how much of my 
shrinking from Provis might be traced to Estel- 
la? Why should I loiter on my road, to com- 
pare the state of mind in which I had tried to 
rid myself of the stain of the prison before mect- 
ing her at the coach-office, with the state of mind 
in which I now reflected on the abyss between 
Estella in her pride and beauty, and the re- 
turned transport whom I harbored? The road 
would be none the smoother for it; the end 
would be no the better for it: he would not 
be helped, nor I extenuated. 

A new fear had been engendered in my mind 
by his narrative; or, rather, his narrative had 
| given form and purpose to the fear that was al- 
ready there. If Compey were alive and should 
discover his return, I couid hardly doubt the 
consequence. That Compey stood in mortal 
fear of him, neither of the two could know much 
better than I; and that any such man as that 
man had been described to be would hesitate to 
release himself for good from a dreaded enemy, 
by the safe means of becoming an informer, was 
| scarcely to be imagined. 

Never had I breathed, and never would I 
breathe—or so I resolved—a word of Estella to 
Provis. But I said to Herbert that, before I 
could go abroad, I must sce both Estella and 
| Mies Havisham. ‘This was when we were left 
| alone on,the night of the day when Provis told 
us his story. I resolved to go out to Richmond 
; next day, and I went. 

On my presenting myself at Mrs. Brandley’s, 
Esteila’s maid was called to tell me that Estella 
| had gone into the country. Where? To Satis 
| House, as usual. Not as usual, I said, for she 
| had never yet gone there without me; when 
was she coming back? There was an air of 
reservation in the answer which increased my 
perplexity, and the answer was that her maid 
believed she was only coming back at all for@ 
| little while. I could make nothing of this, ex- 
cept that it was meant that I should make no- 
thing of it, and I went home again in complete 
discomfiture. 

Another night-consultation with Herbert after 
Provis was gone home (I always took him home, 
and always looked well about me), led us to the 
con@asion that nothing should be said about 
going abroad until I came back from Miss Havi- 
sham’s. In the mean time, Herbert and I were 
to consider separately what it would be best to 
say—whether we should devise any pretense of 
being afraid that he was under suspicious obser- 
vation; or whether I, who had never yet been 
abroad, should propose an expedition. We both 
knew that I hal but to propose any thing, and 
he would consent. We agreed that hiv remain- 
ing many days in his present hazard was not to 
be thought of. 

Next day I had the meanness to feign that I 
was under a binding promise to go down to Joe; 
but I was capable of almost any meanness toward 
Joe or hisname. Provis was to be strictly care- 
ful while I was gone, and Herbert was to take the 
charge of him that I had taken. = was to be 
absent only one night, and, on my return, the 
gratification of his impatience for my starting as 
a gentleman on a greater seale was to be begun. 
It occurred to me then, and as I afterward-found 
to Herbert also, that he might be best got away 
across the water on that pretense—as, to make 
parchases, or the like. j 

Having thus ci-ared the wav for mv expedi- 
tion to Mics Havisnam’s, I cet off by the early 
morning coach before it wae yet Nigh: and wee 
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eerie — 
out on the open country-road when the day 
came creeping on, halting and whimpering and 
shivering, and wrapped in patches of cloud and 
rags of mist, like a beggar. When we drove up 
to the Blue Boar after a drizzly ride, whom 
should I see come out under the gate-way, tooth- 
pick in hand, to look at the coach, but Bentley 
Drummle! 

As he pretended not to see me, I pretended 
not to s¢e him. It was a very lame pretense 
on both sides; the lamer, because we both went 
into the coffce-room, where he had just finished 
his breakfast and where I ordered mine. It was 
poisonous to me to see him in the town, for I 
very well knew why he had come there. 

Pretending to read a smeary newspaper long 
out of date, which had nothing half so legible 
in its local news as the foreign matter of coffee, 
pickles, fish sauces, gravy, melted butter, and 
wine, with which it was sprinkled all over, as 
if it had taken the measles in a highly irregular 


| form, I sat at my table while he stood before the 





; 


fire. By degrees it became an enormous injury 
to me that he stood before the fire, and I got 
up, determined to have my share of it. I had 
to put my hand behind his legs for the poker 
when I went up to the fire-place to stir the fire, 
but still pretended not to know him. 

«Is this a cut?” said Mr. Drummle. 

**Oh!” said I, poker in hand; ‘‘it’s you, is 
it? How do youdo? I was wondering who it 
was who kept the fire off.” 

With that I poked tremendously, and having 
done so, planted myself side by side with Mr. 
Drummile, my shoulders squared and my back to 
the fire. 

**You have just come down?” said Mr 
Drummle, edging me a little away with his 
shoulder. 

**Yes,” said I, edging him a little away with 
my shoulder. 

** Beastly place,” said 
of the country, | thik 
“Yes,” I assented. 

Shropshire.” 

** Not in the least like it,” said Drummle. 

Heré Mr. Drummle looked at his boots, and 
I looked at mine; and then Mr. Drummle look- 
ed at my boots, and I looked at his. 

‘*Have you been here long?” I asked, de- 
termined not to yield an inch of the fire. 

**Long enough to be tired of it,” returned 
Drummle, pretending to yawn, but equally de- 
termined. 

**Do you stay here long 7” 

**Can't say,” answered Mr. Drummle. ‘ Do 
you? 

‘**Can't say,” said I. 

I felt here, through a tingling in my bl 
that if Mr. Drummle’s shoulder had ‘claim d 
another hair’s-breadth of room, I should hay 
jerked him into the window; equally, that 
my own shoulder had urged a similar claim, Mr. 
Drummle would have jerked me into the nearest 
box. He whistled a little. So did I. 

‘¢Large tract of marslics about here, I be- 
lieve 7” said Drummle. 

“Yes. What of that?” said I. 

Mr. Drummle looked at me, and then at my 
boots, and then said, **Oh!” and laughed. ° 

‘** Are you amused, Mr. Drummle ?” 

‘*No;” said he, ‘not particularly. 
ing out for a ride in the saddle, 
plore those marshes for amusement. Ont-of- 
the-way villages there, they tell me. Curious 
little public houses—and smithies—and that. 
Waiter!” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Ts that horse of mine ready ?” 

‘* Brought round to the door, Sir.” 

“Tsay. Look here, you Sir. The lady won't 
ride to-day ; the weather won't do.” ‘ 

** Very good, Sir.” 


7 ? 
Jrumnie. 


‘* Your part 


J am told it’s very like 


I am go- 
I mean to ex- 
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*‘ And I don't dine, because I'm going to dine 
at the lady's.” é 

** Very good, Sir.’ 

Then Drummle glanced at me, with an inso- 
Jent triumph on his great-jowled face that cut 
me to the heart, dull as he was, and so exas. 
perated me that I felt inclined to take him in 
my arms as the robber in the story-book 35 said 
to have taken the old lady, and seat him on the 
fire. 

One ‘thing was manifest to’ both of us, and 
that was, that until relicf came neither of us 
could re inquish the fire. There we stood. well 
squared up before it, shoulder to shoulder, and 
fuot to foot, with our hands behind us, not 
budging an inch. The porse was visible outside 
in the drizzle at the door, my breakfast wes put 
on table, Drummile’s was cleared away, the we**- 
er invited me to begin, I nodded, we both stog. 


’ 


| our ground. 


‘**Have you been to the Grove since?” said 
Drummle. 

‘*No,” said I, **i had quite enough of the 
Finches the last time I was there.” 

** Was that when we had a dificrence of opin- 
ion ? 

‘** Yes,” I replied, very shortly. 

**Come, come! They let you off easily 
enough,” sneered Drummle. ‘You shouldn't 
have lost your temper.” 

“Mr. Drummile,” said I, ‘* you are not com- 
petent to give advice on that subject. When I 
lose my temper (not that I admit having done so 
on that occasion, I don't throw glasses.” 

**T do,” said Drummle. 


After glancing at him once or twice in an in- * 


creased state of smouldering ferocity, I said : 
“Mr. Drummle, I did not seek this conver- 
sation, and I don't think it an agreeable one.” 

‘*T am sure it’s not,” said he, superciliously, 
over his shoulder; ‘I don't think any thing 
about it.” 

‘And therefore,” I went on, ‘with your 
leave, I will suggest that we hold no kind of 
conversation in future.” 

‘*Quite my opinion,” said Drummle, ‘ and 
what I should have suggested myself, or done— 
more likely—without suggesting. But don't lose 





your temper. Haven't you lost eno 10ut 
that 7” 

**What do you mean, Sir?” 

**Wai-ter!” said Drummle, by way of an- 





swering me 

The waiter reappeared. 

** Look here, you Sir. 
that the young lady don’t ride to 
dine at the voung lady’s ?” 

“Quite so, Sir.”_ 

When the waitc#}ad felt my fast-cooling tea- 
pet with the palm of his hand, and had looked 
imploringly at me, and had gone out, Drummle, 
careful not to move the shoulder next me, took 
a cigar from his pocket and bit the end’ off, but 
showed no sign of stirring. Choking and boiling 
as I was, I felt that we could not go a word fur 
ther without introducing Estella’s name, which] 
could not endure to hear him utter; and there- 
fore I looked stonify at the opposite wall, as if 
there were no one present, and forced myself to 
silence. How long we might have remained in 
this ridiculous position it is impossible to say, 
but for the incursion of three thriving farmers— 
laid on by the waiter, I am inclined to think— 
who came into the coffee-room unbuttoning their 
great-coats and rubbing their hands, and before 
whom, as they charged at the fire, we were 
obliged to give way. 

1 saw him ghrough the window, seizing his 
horse’s mane, and mounting in his blundering 
brutal manner, and sidling and backing away. 
I thought he was gone when he came bagk, call- 
ing for a light for the cigar in his mouth, which 
he had forgetten. A man in a dust-colored 


uite understand 
lay, and that I 
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dress appeared with what was wanted—TI could 

not have said from where : whether from the 

inn yard, or the street, or where not—and as 

Drammle leaned down from the saddle and light- 

ed his eigar and laughed, with a jerk of his head 

toward the coffee-room windows, the slouching 
choulders and raggtd hair of this man, whose 
back was toward me, reminded me of Orlick. 

Too heavily out of sorts to care much at the 
time whether it were he or not, or after all to 
touch the breakfast, I washed the weather and 
the journey from my face and hands, and went 
out to the memorable old house that it would 
have been so much the better for me never to 
A ave entered, never to have seen. 

———___—= 
CHAPTER XLII. 

Ix the room where the dressing-table stood 
and where the wax-candles burned on the wall, 
I found Miss Havisham and Estella; Miss Havi- 
sham seated on a settee near the fire, and Es- 
tella on a cushion at her fect. Estella was knit- 
ting, and Miss Havisham was looking on. They 
both raised their eyes as I went in, and both saw 
an alteratign in me. I derived that from the 
look they Riscchenatll 

“And what wind,” said Miss Iavisham, 
«blows you here, Pip?” 

Though she looked steadily at me I saw that 
she was rather confused. Estella pausing for a 
moment in her knitting with her eyes upon me, 
and then going on, I fancied that I read in the 
action of her fingers, as plainly as if she had told 
me in the dumb alphabet, that she perceived I 
had discovered my real benefactor. 

* Miss Havisham,” said I, **I went to Rich- 
mond yesterday to speak to Estella, and find- 
ing that some wind had blown ker here, I fol- 
] wed.” 

Miss Havisham motioning to me for the third 
or fourth time to sit down, I took the chair by 
the dressing-table which I had often seen her 
vecupy. With all that ruin at my feet and 
about me, it seemed a natural place for me that 
aay. 

‘What I had to say to Estella, Miss Havi- 
sham, I will say before you presently—in a few 
moments. It will not surprise you, it will not 
displease you. IT amas unhappy as you can ever 
have meant me to be.” 

Miss Havisham continued to look steadily at 
me. I could see in the action of Estella’s fingers 
as they worked that she attended to what I 
said, but she did not look up. 

*T have found out who my patron is. It is 
not a fortunate discovery, and is not likely ever 
to enrich me in reputation, station, fortune, any 
thing. There are reasons why I must say no 

MS more of that. It is not my secret, but an- 

other's.” 

As I was silent for a while, looking at Estella 
and considering how to go on, Miss Havisham 
repeated, ‘* It is not your secret, but another's. 
Well 2” 

“When you first caused me to be brought 
here, Miss Havisham; when I belonged to the 
village over yonder that I wish [ had never left ; 
I suppose [ did really come here as any other 
chance boy might have come—as 2 kind of serv- 
ant, to gratify a want or a whim, and to be paid 
for it 2” 

“Ay, Pip,” replied Miss Havisham, steadily 
nodding her head; ‘you did.” 

“And that Mr. Jaggers—” 

‘Mv. daggers,” said Miss Havisham, taking 
me up in a firm tone, ** had nothing to do with 
it, and knew nothing of it. His being my law- 
yer, and his being the lawyer of your patron, is 
a coineidence. He holds the same relation to- 
ward numbers ef people, and it might easily 

Be that as it may, it did arise, art was 
ight about by any one.” 

Any one might have scen in her haggard face 

(icre Was no suppression Or evasion so far. 

Bat whe» 1 fell into the mistake I have so 

remaine’ in, at least vou led me on?” 

id. ; 

* Yes,” she. 

*T let vou go. 
* Was that kid ?” . 

*Who am I,” vied Miss Havisham, striking 
her stick upon the ‘oor and flashing into wrath 
so suddenly that Kistella glanced up at her in 
urprise, **who a |, for God’s sake, that I 
Ud be kind!” 

It was a weak com» aint to have made, and I 
had not meant to make it. I told her so, as she 
sat brooding after this outburst. 

* Well, well, well!” she said. ‘* What else ?” 

“Twas liberally paic for my old attendance 
here.” said I, to soothe her, “in being appren- 

and T have asked these questions only for 
wn information, Wha: follows has another 
I hope more disinterested) purpose, In 
ig my mistake, Miss Havisham, you 
!—practiced on—perhaps you will sup- 
Whatever term expresses .veur intention, 
hout offense—your self-seekng relations ?” 

“I did,” said she. “Why, ¢Scy would have 
"sol So would you. What has been my his- 
tory, that I should be at the pains of entreating 
cither them or you not to have it so? You made 
your own snares. JZ never made them.” 

Mew Waiting until she was quiet again—for this, 
foo, flashed out of her in a wild and: sudden 
Wav—I went on. 

“Thave been thrown among one tamnly of 

mur y lations, Miss Ilavisham, and hev2 been 

‘onstantly among them since ' went to London. 

k tow them to have been as honestly uncer my 

“chaston as T myself. And i should ye false 

ise if I did not tell you, whether it is ‘ac- 
fie to you or no, 2nd whether you are in- 

“Nad to vive eredence to it or no, that you 

“Ty Wrong both Mv, Matthew Pocket and his 

tacrbert if you suppose them to be otherwise 
he prigoc, opch, and incapable 

“2 dn geting ae Bn: 500," 1 n apa le of 


arned, again nodding steadily, 
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‘They are your friends,’ .ad Miss Havi- 
sham. 

““They made themselves m 
‘*‘when they supposed me tc .ve superseded 
them; and when Sarah Pocks. Miss Georgiana, 
and Mistress Camilla were vot my friends, I 
think.” ‘ 

This contrasting of tuen. with the rest seemed, 
I was glad to see, to de chem good with her. 
She looked at me ‘eeniy for a little while, and 
then said, quietly ; ; 

** What do you want for them?” 

**Only,” said I, ‘that you would not con- 
found them with the others. They may be of 
the same blood, but, believe me, they are not 
of the same nature.” . 

Still looking at me keenly, Miss Havishana 
repeated : : 

“What do you want for them?” 

“Tam not so cunning, you see,” I said, in 
answer, conscious that I reddened a little, *‘ as 
that I could hide from you, even if I desired, 
that I do want sontething. Miss Havisham, if 
.you would spare the money to do my friend 
Herbert a lasting service in life, but which from 
the nature of the case must be done without his 
knowledge, I could show you how.” 

‘Why must it be done without his knowl- 
edge ?” she asked, settling her hands upon her 
stick, and her chin upon them, that she might 
regard me the more attentively. 

** Because,” said I, ‘‘ I began the service my- 
self more than two years ago, without his knowl- 
edge, and I don't want to be betrayed. Why I 
fail in my ability to finish it I can not explain. 
It is a part of the secret which is another per- 
son's and not mine.” 

She gradually withdrew her eyes from me, 
and turned them on the fire. After watching 
it for what appeared in the silence and by the 
light of the slowly wasting candles to be a long 
time, she was roused by the collapse of some of 
the red coals, and looked toward me again—at 
first vacantly and then with a gradually concen- 
trating attention. All this time Estella knitted 
on. When Miss Havisham had fixed her atten- 
tion on me, she said, speaking as if there had 
been no lapse in our dialogue : 

** What else ?” 

‘* Estella,” said I, turning to her now, and 
trying to command my trembling voice, ** you 
know I love you. You know that I have loved 
you long and dearly.” 

She raised her eyes to my face on being thus 
addressed, and her fingers plied their work, and 
she looked at me with an unmoved countenance. 
I saw that Miss Havisham glanced from me to 
her, and from her to me. 

“‘T should have said this soener, but for my 
long mistake. It induced me to hope that Miss 
Havisham meant us for one another. While I 
thought you could not help yourself, as it were, 
I refrained from saying it. But I must say it 
now.” 

Preserving her unmoved countenance, and 
with her fingers still going, Estella shook her 
head. 

‘‘T know,” said I, in answer to that action ; 
“IT know. I have no hope that I shall ever call 
you mine, Estella. I am ignorant what may 
become of me very soon, how poor I may be, or 
where I may go. Still, Llove you; I have loved 
you ever since I first saw you in this house.” 


ends,” said I, 








Lovking at me perfectly unmoved and with 
her fingers busy, she shook her head again. 

“Tt would have been cruel in Miss Havisham, 
very cruel, to practice on the affections of a poor 
boy, and to torture me through all these years 
with a vain hope and an idle pursuit, if she had 
reflected on the gravity of what she did. But I 
think she did not. I think that in the endur 
ance of her own suffering she forgot mine, Es- 
tella.” 

I saw Miss Havisham put her hand to her 
heart and hold it there, as she sat looking by 
turns at Estella and at me. 

‘*It seems,” said Estella, very calmly, ‘that 
there are sentiments, fancies—I don't know how 
to call them—which I am not able to compre 
hend. When you say you lovg me, I know what 
you mean, as a form of words; but nothing more. 
You address nothing in my breast, you touch 
nothing there. I don’t care for what you say at 
all. Ihave tried to warn you of this; now, have 
I not?” 

I said in a miserable manner, ‘ Yes.” 


“Yes, But you would not be warned, for 
you thought I didn’t mean it. Now, did you 
not ?” 


“*T thonght arid hoped you coukl not mean it. 
You, so young, untried, and beautiful, Estella! 
Surely it is not in Nature.” 

** It is in my nature,” she returned. And then 
she added, with a stress upon the words, “It is 
in’the nature formed within me. I make a 
great difference between vou and all other peo- 
ple when I say so much. I can do no more.” 

“Ts it not true,” said I, ‘that Bentley 
Drummle is in town here, and pursuing you?” 

“It is quite true,” she replied, referring to 
him with the indifference of utter contempt. 

«That you encourage him, and ride out with 
him, and that he dines with you this very day ?” 

She seemed a little surprised that I should 
know it, but again replied, ‘‘ Quite trae.” 

You cag not love him, Estella!” 

Her fingers stopped for the first time, as she 
retorted rather angrily, “‘ What have L told you? 
Do yon sti think, in spite of it, that I do not 
mean what I say?” 

“You would never marry him, Estella?” 

She looked toward Miss Havisham, and con- 
stiered for a moment with her work in her 
hands. Then she said, ‘* Why not tell you the 
truth? J am going to be married to him.” 

L dropped my face into my hands, but was 





expected, considering what Agony. it gave me to 
hear her say there words, When I raised my 


able to control. myself better than I could have | 
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face again there was such a ghastly look upon 
Miss Havisham's that it impressed me, even in 
my passionate hurry and grief. 

‘** Estella, dearest, dearest Estella, do not let 
Miss Havisham lead you into this fatal step. 
Put me aside forever—you have done so, I well 
know—but bestow yeurself on some worthier ob- 
ject than Drummle., Miss Havisham gives you 
to him, as the greatest slight and injury that 
could be done to the many far better men who 
admire you, and to the few who truly love you. 
Among those few there may be one who loves 
you even as dearly, though he has not loved you 
as long, as I. ‘Take him, and I can bear it bet- 
ter, for your sake!” 

My earnestness awoke a wonder in her that 
seemed as if it would have been touched with 
compassion, if she could have rendered me at all 
intelligible to her mind. .« 

‘““T am going,” she said again, in a gentler 
voice, ‘to be married to him, The preparations 
for my marriage are making, and I shall be mar- 
ried soon. Why do you injuriously introduce 
the name of my mother by adoption? It is my 
own act.” _ 

** Your own act, Estella, to fling yourself away 
upon a brute ?” 

‘*On whom should I fling myself away ?” she 
retorted, with a smile. ‘* Should I fling myself 
away upon the man who would the soonest feel 
(if people do feel such things) that I took no- 
thing tohim? There! It is done. I shall do 
well enough, and so willhe. As to leading me 
into what you call this fatal step, Miss Havisham 
would have had ime wait, and not marry yet; but 
I am tired of the life I have led, which has very 
few charms for me, and I am willing enough to 
change it. Say no more. We shall never un- 
derstand each other.” 

‘*Such a mean brute, such a stupid brute!” I 
urged in despair. 

**Don’t be afraid of my being a blessing to 
him,” said Estella; **I shall not be that. Come! 
Here.is my hand, Do we part on this, you vis- 
ionary boy—or man?” 

“Oh, Estella!” I answered, as my bitter tears 
fell fast on her hand, do what I would to restrain 
them; ‘‘even if 1 remained in England and 
could hold my head up with the rest, how could 
I see you Drummle’s wife !” 

‘* Nonsense,” she returned ; ‘‘nonsense, ‘This 
will pass in no time.” 

** Never, Estella!” 

“You will get me out of your thoughts in a 
week.” 

‘*OQut of my thoughts! You are part of my 
existence, part of myself. You have been in ev- 
ery line I have ever read since I first came here, 
the rough common boy whose poor heart you 
wounded even then. You have been in every 
prospect I have ever seen since—on the river, on 
the sails of the ships, on the marshes, in the 
clouds, in the light, in the darkness, in the wind, 
in the woods, in the sea, in the streets. ,. You 
have been the embodiment of every graceful 
fancy that my mind has ever become acquainted 
with. The stones of which the strongest Lon- 
don buildings are made are not more real, or 
more impossible to be displaced by your hands, 
than your presence and influence have been to 
me, there and everywhere, and will be. Estella, 
to the last hour of my life you can not choose 
but remain part of my character, part of the lit- 
tle good in me, part of the evil. But in this 
separation I associate you only with the good, 
and I will faithfully hold you to that always, for 
you must have done me far more good than 
harm, let me fecl now what distress [may. God 
bless you, God forgive vou!” 

In what ecstasy of unhappiness T got these 
broken words out of myself I don’t know. The 
rhapsedy welled up within me, like blood from 
an mward wound, and gushed out. I held her 
hand to my lips some lingering moments, and so 
loft her. But ever afterward I gemembered— 
and soon afterward with stronger reason—that 
while Estella looked at me merely with incred- 
ulous wonder, the spectral figure of Miss Havi- 
sham, her hand still eovering her heart, seemed 
all resolved into a ghastly stare of pity and re- 
morse. 

All done, all gone! So much was done and 
gone that when I went out at the gate the light 
of the day seemed of a darker color than when I 
went in, Yor a while I hid myself among some 
lanes and by-paths, and then struck off to walk 
all the way to London. For I had by that time 
come to myself so far as to consider that I could 
not go back to the inn and see Drummle there; 
that I could not bear to sit upon the coach and 
be spoken to; that I could do nothing half so 
good fer myself as tire myself out. 

It was past midnight when I crossed London 
sridge. Dursuing the narrow intricacies of the 
streets, Which at that time tended westward near 
the Middlesex shore of the river, my readiest ac- 
cess to the Temple was close by the river-side 
through Whitefriars. 1 was not expected till to- 
morrow, but I had my keys, and if erbert were 
gone to bed L could get to bed myself without 
disturbing him. ; 

As it seldom happened that I came in at that 
Whitefriars gate after the Temple was closed, 
and as 1 was very muddy and weary, I did not 
take it ill that the night-porter examined me 
with much attention as he held the gate alittle 
way open for me to pass in. ‘To help his memo- 
ry [ mentioned my name. 

‘*T was not quite sure, Sir, but I thought go. 
ITere’s a note, Sir, ‘The messenger that brought 
it said would you be so goo] as read it by my 
lantern,” 

Mueh surprised by the request, I took the 
note,. It was directed to Philip Pip, Esquire, 
and on the top of the superseription were the 
words, PLEARE READ THIS, HERR,” T opened 
it; the watchman holding up his light, and read 
inside, in Wemmick’'s writing « 

‘'Dax't ¢o nome,” 
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A NEW THING ENTIRELY. — No Lady 
should be withouya Bottle of Dr. SCOTT'S BREATH 
PURIFIER, It instantly sweetens the foulest breath, me 
matter how affected. Drice 25 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all Druggists, Sent by mail onreceipt of price. Principal 
office No, 635 Broadway, up stairs. 
HE GREAT AMERICAN PUMP!! TWO 
A YEARS' SUCCESS !—The beet Pump for Cisterns, 
Wells, Tonks, &c., and for foreing and throwing water UP 
hose to great heights and distances, The be#t protection 
against jire. Drawings and prices sent free. 
JAMES M. EDNEY, No. 476) Bro ulway 


A Wew Pleasure. 


“We have always considered the real Farina Oclogmg 


Water as the most modest and proper luxury for car tiled 





table, but the other day we were tempted Ly stzay bottle 
of Purnet(’s Kalliston, Prepared ty Mexrs. Joseph Bur- 
nett & Co., Tremont Street. We yicid it the palm; the 
effect is salutary and the perf arse <xquisite; after the ayy 
plication we feel as blan’ ¢.1d paimy as a May morning. 
—Boston Gazette. 

For sele by deale # scrally. Price 5% centa a bottle. 


Brown’s 
Bronchial 
Troches 


Can not be spoken of too highly. We 
have used them and received great benrfit from them. 
They were recommefed to us by one of our best phyet- 
cians. Try them, reader, if you are suffering from any 
of the complaints for which they are recommended.—Con- 
cord Standard, 


6 he PATRIOTIC SONG BOOK. —A sn- 
perior collection of choice Tones and Hymns for the 
times. It contains 64 pages of Songs, Duets, and Choruses, 
both sacred and secular. Among the number are the fol- 
lowing: ‘*The Star-Spangled Banner,” * The Fisg of our 
Union Forever,’ “Where Liberty Dwella there is my 
Country," **God Speed the Right," ** Our Flag is There,” 
“Thy Country Calls Thee," “The Christian Hero,” 
‘+ Freemen's Gathering,” &c. Also, * Bible aecount of the 
great slaughter of Traitors in the days of King Jehosms 
phat,” all for 10 cents, or $6 per 100, Just published by 
HORACE WATERS, No, Broadway. 


THE MASONIC HARP, 


Containing over 400 Oprs, Hymns, Sonas, &c., adapted to 
the Ceremonies of the Fraternity. 60 cente. 

THE MASONIC HARP AND MONITOR, con- 
taining in addition to the Haxr, the Monitorial Prayers, 
Charges, Explanations, &c. $100. Mailed, post-paid, 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Bo-ton. 

Send your Orders to 
W. A, HAYWARD, 208 Broadway, 

For Union Pins, Flag Pine, Union Locket Charms, Union 
Shields, Eagles, &c., &e., &e., and all the New Styles of 
Emblems!! AGENTS wanted in every town in the 
Union. Inclose One Dollar for an assortment of samples 
and prices. Also inclose One Doar for two sample Plage, 
Fete, Pin, and Far-Rings. 
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y Town, City, and Village in the United 
States, to act Agents for the sale of Sherman & Co.'s 
Gift Jewelry Envelopes. Agents can make from 3 to 8 
dollars a day, Being largely engaged in the manufacture 
of 2 superior quality of Jewelry, we are enabled to offer to 
our customers a greater variety and more valuable Gifts 
than any other similar establishment. Fog further partic- 
ulars inclose a stamp, and address, SUERMAN & CO., 89 
Nasedu Street, 34 floor, New York. 


H. WORCESTER’S 
IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 


Manufactory & Salesrooms, 
l4th St., cor, 3d Av., N.Y. 











7s) WEDDING CARDS, 


} MiSS.C.LOVE.| 

MR&.MRS. UNION, || Specimens by Mail on re- 

T===—= cvipt of ¥ postage stamps. 
FEVERDELL 302 Broadway. N. ¥. 





a 
“Matrimony made Easy.”—A new work, show- 
ing how either sex may be evitably married, irrespective 
re or appearance, which cannot fail—frec for 25 cents, 

T. William & Co., Publishers, Box 2300, Philad. 





Military Books. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Bookeeller, Publisher, and Im- 
porter of Military and Engineering Rooke, 192 Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue of Military Books. 
S42 29 SARS APARILLA, 
FOR DELICATE FEMALES AND YOUNG CHIL 
DREN. 
This fumous purifier of the blood is the cheapest, eafogt, 
and best alterative and curative medicine they crn take. 
Prepared by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggiste, 
No. 100 Fulton Street, corner of Willian Street, 
New York. 





Har per’s Weekl y- 
PRICE SIX CENTS. 





TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. ° ‘ - $20 
Two Copice for On» Year. ° : 460 





Harper's Weekly) snd Harper's Magazine, one year, $4 00, 

Volumes 1, I, MIL, and IV. of Harrre’s Wereavy, 
handwmely bound in Cloth extra, Price $3 00 ench, are 
bow ready. : _ < 

*.* To postmasters and agents getting up 2 Club of Ten 
Subscribera, a Copy will be sent gretic. Subscripiions may 
commetice with any Number. Specimen Numbers gratul. 
tourly supplied. h 

or Cltgymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest 
Ouvp Ratre. 


HARPER & BROMIERS, PURDISHERS 
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Illinois Pork Ohio Iegulara. Astor House Light Corpe. 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR OUR VOLUNTEERS ON THE MARCH SOUTHWARD. 
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Uscre Sam. “Hallo there, you Rascal! where are you going with my Property, eh?” 
Jerr. Davis. “Oh, dear Uncle! Att I wast 1s TO BE LET ALONE.” 
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| Our Commander-in-Chief.—Get it! 


The New and Authentic Life of 
LIEUT. GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT, 
(Beadle’s Dime Biographical Library, No. 6 
Fresh! Complete!! Authentic!!! 


118 pages, 12mo, with Maps. Price Ten Cente. 
For eale at all News Depots. 
« ’s” Vermin Exterminators —(Free 
from Poisons" —“ 12 years established in N. Y. City”) de- 


stroys all Rats, Roaches, Croton Bugs, Ants, Bed Bugs, & 
“Costar’s” Electric Powder — fr Moths in 
Clothes, Furs, &c. Insects on Plants, Fowls, Animals, &c. 
S37" Sold by Retailers in City and Country. 
82" $1 00 Box (for large premises) sent by mail. 
gm 1!!! Beware!!! of all imitations of ** Costarn's.” 
(= Pervcrpat Depot, 512 Broadway (opposite St. 
Nicholas), N. Y. 


WARD'S | 
Perfect Fitting Shirts, 


MADE TO MEASURE AT $18 PER DOZEN. 
Printed directions for Self-Measurement, lit of prices, 
drawings of different styles of Shirts, sent free everywhet 


S. W. H. WARD, from London, 
No. 387 Broadway, N. Y., up Stairs. 

O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 


force them to crow heavily in six weeks (upon the sn - 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price #1 
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Mama (born North). ‘‘Dear! dear! dear!—What a pity it is 


| you can’t agree |” 
| Ssaczt Boy (born South). “ Well,,Mamma, we should agree, only 


| she’s so unkind!—She won't be a Pig, and let me drive her about 
iby the Leg!” 


A PAINFUL SUBJECT. 
Otp Gent (with tender feet). ‘Now, Boy, be very careful!’ 
ao “Oh, yes, your Honor! These ’ere knobs'll take a beautiful pol- 








Everdell’s Old Wedding Card Depo’. 
302 Broadway, N. Y¥., cor. Duane Stre.' 
Fatablished 1840. Specimens. of Wedding Car’: 
ices by mail on receipt of 2 stamps; also F 
English Note Paper, Business Seals with presses, 

| ver Door Plates, Nos., &c. 





HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





TERMS. 


One Copy for one Year . 

Two Copies for One Year . - - + «| - ‘ 

Three or more Copies for One Year (each). 2‘ 

And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Clud of E168 
SCRIBERS. 


Hazrre’s MaGazinE and Harren’s WEESLY, 'o¢ 


one year, $4 00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Posiisner. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, New YOS* 











